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Where are You Going This Summer? 








Before deciding send to the 


International Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


POPULAR EASTERN SEACOAST ROUTE 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and St. John, N. B., 
with connections for Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and 
all parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 


Nova Scotia. 


THE DAY ROUTE TO PORTLAND 
Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, at 8.15 a.m. 
During July, August and September additional sailings 
direct to St. John, Monday and Thursday noon. 


For further information address C. E. Laechler, G. P. 
A., Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

















Town Topics says: 


“THE NEW YORK CENTRAL” 
Is THE 


**NATIONAL RAILROAD OF AMERICA” 


In its issue of May 9, 1901, this 
item appears : 


“In the special issue of postage —_ 
to advertise the Buffalo Exposition the 
Post Office Department has done honor to 
the New York Central Railroad, the great- 
est mail carrier in the world. The one-cent 
stamp represents the lake navigation with 
which the Central Railroad connects; the 
two-cent stamp, the famous Empire State 
Express train; the four-cent stamp, the 
automobiles used in the Central Railroad 
cab service ;the five-cent stamp, the Niagara 
Falls bridge, past which the Central trains 
dish; the eight-cent stamp, the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, through which the Cen- 
tral Road steamers pass, and the ten-cent 
stamp, the ocean steamers with which the 
New York Central lines connect and ticket 
“ee to every part of the globe. 

his unprecedented recognition by the 
Government establishes the New York 
Central as the National railroad of Amer- 
ica, 











Epworth League Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JULY 18-21, 1901 


When planning your trip do not forget 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway is the most popular, best equipped, 
and safest railroad in the northwest. On 
all its through lines of travel this railway runs 
the most perfectly equipped trains of sleeping 
parlor, dining, free reclining chair cars and 
coaches. It is the only line with electric 
reading lights in each berth in the sleeping 
cars run between Chicago, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, and between Chicago and Omaha. 

All regular travelers know and appreciate 
the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. In purchasing your tickets 
see that they read via this line, and you are 
assured the very best of service. 

For rates, descriptive literature, etc., 
inquire of your local ticket agent, or address 
W. W. Hall, New England Passenger Agent, 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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UNIMAGINARY LOVE-LETTERS.* 


For how many sins—the desire for 
the forbidden being implanted in the 
heart of fallen mankind—is not the 
Decalogue mainly responsible? And it 
may be asked with equal plausibility 
how many publications have owed 
their popularity to the fact that a 
stricter censorship of good taste would 
have placed them upon the “Index?” 
There is an unwritten law which pro- 
hibits the proclamation in the market- 
place of a man’s private feelings. It 
forbids the presence of the public—a 
shadowy third—at the door of the con- 
fessional, be the sinner never so dis- 
tinguished, the sin never so psychologi- 
cally interesting, the penitent never so 
willing, and the priest never so com- 
plaisant. It dictates in diary, journal, 
and correspondence “the depreciatory 
operation of asterisks and blanks.” It 
refuses the surrender of a man’s inti- 


*1. “Lettres d’ Abelard et Heloise.” Tra- 
duites par M.Greard. Paris: 1895. 

2. “Lettres portugaises.”’ Ed. Eugene Asse. 
Paris: 1873. 

8. “Letters of a Portuguese Nun.” Trans- 
lated by E. Prestage. London: David Nutt. 
1897. 

4. “Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win.” London: edition of 1798. 

5. “Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne.” 
Edited by Buxton Forman. London: 1878. 

6. “Lettres a l’Etrangere.” H. de Balzac. 
Paris: 1899. 

7. “Lettres a une Inconnue.” 
Merimee. Paris: 1889. 
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mate emotions to that promiscuous 
confidant, the general reader. 

With what result? Indefensible, ir- 
rational, but strictly human, the pro- 
hibition has enhanced the value of the 
confidences withheld. Curiosity has 
been stimulated by erasures, and the 
speculative interest of the world at 
large has been riveted upon the blotted 
page of the suppressed utterances of 
loves, passions or remorses. Or, when 
neither blot nor erasure intervenes to 
efface the record, we mostly read what 
we concede ought never to have been 
printed, listen to what should never 
have been spoken aloud, with only that 
pleasant sting of the conscience of 
good taste which gives zest to the il- 
licit gratification of our wishes. 

Some such glamour—the glamour of 
forbidden fruit—hangs over the vol- 
umes which purport to contain the 
love-letters, spurious or genuine, of 
men and women of our own day and 
generation. No happier advertisement 
could have been found for one of the 
most popular of recent works than the 
prefatory note implying that the 
anonymity of the “Love-letters of an 
Englishwoman” is necessitated by the 
fact that they represent not fiction but 
actuality, and are, what they profess 
to be, letters written with “no thought 
that they would be read by anyone but 
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the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed.” 

It must, however, be at once allowed 
that in the case of genuine love-letters 
of modern date the temptation to edi- 
torial indiscretion lies rather in the 
demand of the public than in the 
merits of the letters themselves, as far 
as we have been made acquainted 
with them. Love-letters proper, as 
they strike a contemporary, do not 
usually count among a man’s most fe- 
licitous epistolary efforts. They rarely 
evoke any regret in the mind of the 
reader for the termination of those 
periods of separation which occasioned 
the correspondences of lovers. Un- 
doubtedly they are a work of excep- 
tional difficulty, so far as regards the 
world outside the world of the two 
persons immediately concerned. Terms 
of endearment (and such terms, how- 
ever minimized, are almost a necessity 
of the situation) are in themselves, 
when no haze of past fashions of 
speech dissociates them from modern 
life, a snare for the pen of the unwary, 
and jar the imagination with reminis- 
cences of documentary evidence in the 
breach of promise case of yesterday’s 


newspaper. “Si tu m’aimes,” wrote 
Victor Hugo to his Adéle, “tu sais 
quelle a été ma joie ...mon Adéle, 


pourquoi cela ne s’appelie-t-il que de 
la joie?’ Yet the dictionary provides 
no substitutes and no alternatives. We 
have more or less by common consent 
eliminated the legacy of the sonnet- 
writer of earlier days from the vocab- 
ulary of lovers; “those words,” as Ad- 
dison tells us, which even at his time 
“have always a place in passionate 
epistles, as flames, die, darts, absence, 
Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown and 
the like,” have been consigned to the 
limbo of the unavailable. We have 
been, for a season at all events, edu- 
cated out of them, and there are hints 
that kisses and tears are possibly 
about to follow them into their retreat. 
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For, as a poet, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, per- 
tinently asks, how shall a man distin- 
guish between his tears and those of 
the shopboys 


Who would weep 
Their shilling’s worth of woe in any 
cause? 
... Their tears and mine— 
What difference? Oh truly tears are 
cheap! 


They are, and truly; but how much 
they must have facilitated the composi- 
tion of the love-letter of authors born 
before shopboys had, been allowed the 
privilege of crying, and before kisses 
had become the democratic birthright 
of the plebeian, before the protestations 
of the mutual devotion of lovers had 
taken upon themselves the accents of 
the penny valentine or the associations 
of transportine melodrama, we can re- 
gretfully divine! 

The process of elimination, although 
the use of the asterisk was still in full 
force, was incomplete when the most 
notable volume extant of English love- 
letters, written this time in sober 
earnest by an Anglo-Irishwoman, was 
published posthumously in 1798. They 
came, by one of those singular tricks 
with which fate plays its part in his- 
tory, from the hand of the spiritual an- 
cestress of the strong-minded sister- 
hood of to-day, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
author of the “Rights of Woman.” No 
life-chronicle, real or fictitious, con- 
tains so vivid a record of a woman’s 
passion, staking all for all in the game 
of games where the dice are loaded 
and the cards marked for mischance. 
They tell their own story as clearly as 
those series of genuine and spurious 
“Lettres portugaises” which had won 
so popular a place in the literature of 
seventeenth-century France. They tell 
it without aid of notes or commentaries. 
It is the story of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s wrongs, of her love for Imlay— 
the love foredoomed to disaster, of a 
woman with a heart which was blind 
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linked to a brain which saw; where all 
the illusions of an idealist were supple- 
mented by the ruthless, clear-sighted 
judgments of an intellect at once keen, 
cultivated and mature. Perhaps noth- 
ing more profoundly pathetic exists in 
letter form than the earlier pages of 
the little volume viewed in the light 
of the sequel; when, as the series opens, 
Imlay is still at hand, her lover in 
love’s halcyon days, with all the vol- 
ecanic storms of the French Revolution 
surging round the “barriers,” where— 
the letter is dated Paris, 1793—the 
lovers are to meet next day. She 
writes, past midnight, from her ob- 
scure lodgings— 


I obey an emotion of my heart which 
made me think of wishing thee, my 
love, good night .. . You can scarcely 
imagine with what pleasure I antici- 
pate the day when we are to begin al- 
most to live together, and you would 
smile to hear how many plans of en- 
joyment I have in my head now that 
I am confident my heart has found 
peace in your bosom.... Yes, I will be 
good, that I may deserve to be happy, 
and whilst you love me I cannot again 
fall into that miserable state which 
rendered life a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne. But, good night— 
God bless you! Sterne says that is 
equal to a kiss, yet I would rather 
give you a kiss into the bargain, glow- 
ing with gratitude to heaven and af- 
fection to you. I like the word affec- 
tion, 


she adds—and the touch is characteris- 
tic of the nature of her hopes and de- 
sires— 


because it signifies something habit- 
ual, and we are soon to meet to try 
whether we have mind enough to keep 
our hearts warm. 


It was not, however, so much “mind” 
as an even more important factor in 
happiness—character—that was want- 
ing so far as Imlay was concerned. 
And though in Mary’s first letters she 
confesses to a “rational prospect of as 


much felicity as the earth affords,” 
already she has divined something of 
the man’s baser nature, has guessed 
that his protestation of constancy is a 
bankrupt cheque. 


I have found out that I have more 
mind than you in one respect, because 
I can find food for love in the same 
object much longer than you can. 

. The way to my senses is through 
my heart; but forgive me, I think 
there is sometimes a shorter cut to 
yours. ...I do not know how I fell 
into these reflections, excepting one 
thought produced it—that these con- 
tinual separations were necessary to 
warm your affection. I do not know 
why [this letter bears a later date], 
but I have more confidence in your 
affection when absent than present; 
nay, I think you must love me, for, in 
the sincerity of my heart let me say it, 
I believe I deserve your tenderness. 
. Be not too anxious to get 
money, for nothing worth having is 
to be purchased, 


is a warning that follows shortly, and 
belongs to those light words that jest 
at his “money-getting face.” And soon 
there comes the letter whose tenor we 
anticipate:— 


I was very low-spirited last night, 
ready to quarrel with your cheerful 
temper, which makes absence easy to 
you. And why should I mince the 
matter? I was offended at your not 
even mentioning it. I do not want to 
be loved like a goddess, but I wish to 
be necessary to you. God bless you! 


Then, true woman as, with those soft, 
wistful brown eyes of hers Opie 
painted, she most veritably was—she, 
the sinned against, asks pardon of the 
sinner:— 


You perceive [she pleads, excusing 
her just upbraiding], sorrow has 
almost made a child of me, and that 
I want to be soothed to peace. IT 
thought that if you were obliged to 
stay three montks at-—— I might as 
well have been with you. Well, well, 
what signifies what I brooded over? 
Let us now be friends. 
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But the gleams of joy grow few and 
far between. In the autumn of 1794, 
though they met again, his desertion 
of her, and of the child born to her 
that spring, had begun. She jests still 
as she writes; from first to last they 
are the letters of a woman whose tears 
and laughter lie close together. But 
her affections—to use her own phrase— 
are too strong for her peace. She has 
not relinquished the fight for happi- 
ness, but she is learning—first lesson 
of ultimate defeat—to seek it in memo- 
ries: 


My imagination chuses to ramble 
back to the barrier with you, or to see 
you coming to meet me and my basket 


of grapes. Bring me then back 


your barrier-face! 


And if it does not come—September is 
past, October there—she will love the 
author of the Marseillaise— “A hand- 
some man who plays sweetly on the 
violin.” Another page and all the 
lightness has taken flight—‘*My heart 
longs for your return, my love, and 
only seeks happiness with you.” But 
he does not return, and in December 
she is, at best, but a half jester, 


Come to me, my dearest friend, hus- 
band, father of my child. It is 
your own maxim to live in the present 
moment. Jf you do—stay, for God’s 
sake, but tell me the truth. If not, 
when may I expect to see you? and 
let me not be always looking for you, 
till I grow sick at heart....I will 
live without your assistance. 


Se at length the slow scorn her heart 
has learnt bitterly creeps fully into 
sight. 


I consider fidelity and constancy as 
two distinct things, yet the former is 
necessary to give life to the latter: and 
such a degree of respect do I think due 
to myself, that if only probity, which 
is a good thing in its place, brings you 
back, never to return!—for if a wan- 
dering of the heart, or even a caprice 
of imagination, detains you, there is 


an end of all my hopes of happiness. 
I could not forgive it, if I would. 


“Despair is a freeman;’” dead to hope, 
she is finding, in all its sharpness, lib- 
erty. The man she loved is turned to 
idols, to money-getting, to vulgar ex- 
cesses, to the sordid service of gold. 
Let him alone! And yet, if true hope 
was buried deep, some counterfeit 
arises to take its place, and love, for 
Mary Wollstonecraft, dies hard. In- 
lay writes, and she “finds some com- 
fort,”’ and the old passionate desire for 
his love, “the want of my heart,” 
breaks out. 


One thing let me tell you. When we 
meet again—surely we are to meet!— 
it must be to part no more. “ 
Adieu, adieu. My friend, your friend- 
ship is very cold. 


The end verily was near. It was a 
case of the world versus Mary, and the 
world—Inmlay’s sordid world—had won. 
Its triumph is chronicled in the last 
letter but one of the correspondence: 


‘ Gracious God! It is impossi- 
ble for me to stifle something like 
resentment when I receive fresh 
proofs of your indifference. What I 
have suffered this last year is not to 
be forgotten. I have not that happy 
substitute for wisdom, insensibility; 
and the lively sympathies which bind 
me to my fellow-creatures are all of a 
painful kind. They are the agonies of 
a broken heart. Pleasure and I have 
shaken hands....I am weary of 
travelling, yet seem to have no home— 
no resting-place to look to. I am 
strangely cast off. How often, passing 
through the rocks, I have thought 
“but for this child I would lay my 
head on one of them, and never open 
my eyes again.” I do not un- 
derstand you. It is necessary for you 
to write more explicitly, and determine 
on some mode of conduct. ‘ 
Decide. Do you fear to strike another 
blow? We live together, or eternally 
part. 


They met but once again, a meeting 
which terminated in her attempt at 
suicide. 
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How much the Wollstonecraft letters 
owe to the tragedy of the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them it is 
hard to say. But they stand by them- 
selves, and the letters which belong to 
the most famous love-story of the next 
generation follow only afar off in their 
wake. 

Mary, the daughter of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s subsequent marriage with 
William Godwin, in the first year of 
her union with Shelley, finds here and 
there phrases full of grace and tender- 
ness in the letters occasioned by a tem- 
porary suspension of their common 
home life. Yet, though all the first 
enthusiasm of youth was alight at 
their hearts, though their love, no less 
than that of Mary Wollstonecraft for 
Imlay, was fanned, it may be, by de- 
fiance of the world’s conventions, 
neither in Mary’s letters nor in Shel- 
ley’s responses is there the least echo 
ot the swift passion that colors and 
discolors the pages where the elder 
woman mingled her jests with worm- 
wood. 


Dearest Love, I am so out of spirits; 
I feel so lonely; but we shall meet to- 
morrow, so I will try to be happy. 
° I received your letter to-night. 
I wanted one, for I had not received 
one for nearly two days; but do not 
think I mean anything by this, my 
love. I know you took a long, long 
walk yesterday, and so you could not 
write; but I, who am at home, who do 
not walk out, I could write to you all 
day, love. . . . How you _ philoso- 
phize and reason about love! Do you 
know, if I had been asked I could not 
have given one reason in its favor, yet 
I have as great an opinion as you con- 
cerning its exaltedness, and love very 
tenderly to prove my theory. Adieu 
for the present. . . . I shall meet you to- 
morrow, love. . .. 

Your own Mary, who loves you so 
tenderly. 


So [writes Shelley, in reply], so my 
beloved boasts that she is more perfect 
in the practice than in the theory of 
love. Is it thus? No, sweet Mary, you 
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only meant that you loved me more 
than you could express; that reasoning 
was too cold and slow for the rapid 
fervor of your conceptions. Perhaps, 
in truth, Peacock had infected me; 
my disquisitions were cold, my subtle- 
ties unmeaningly refined, and I am a 
harp responsive to every wind; the 
scented gale of summer can wake it 
to sweet melody, but rough, cold 
blasts draw forth discordances and 
jarring sounds. 

My own love, did I not appear 
happy to-day? For a few moments I 
was entranced in most delicious pleas- 
ure, yet I was absent and dejected. 
I knew not when we might meet 
again, when I might hold you in my 
arms, and gaze on your dear eyes at 
will, and snatch momentary kisses in 
the midst of one happy hour, and 
sport in security with my entire and 
unbroken bliss. I was about to return 
—whither? Oh! I knew not, nor was 
it matter of concern—from you, from 
our delightful peace to the simple ex- 
pectation of felicity. I shall be happy 
is not so divine as I am. “To be con- 
tent to let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I 
would,’ like the poor cat i’ the adage,” 
to those who love is feverish agitation 
and sickening disquietude; and my 
poor Mary that loves me with such 
tenderness and truth—is her loneliness 
no pain to me?... 

There are moments in your absence, 
my love, when the bitterness with 
which I regret the unrecoverable time 
wasted in unprofitable solitude and 
worldly cares is a most painful weight; 
you alone reconcile me to myself and 
to my beloved hopes. Good night, my 
excellent love, my own Mary. 


There is no touch, no hint here of the 
world well lost. Their loves are the 
loves of seventeen and twenty-two 
year-old lovers, the loves of a girl and 
a boy, and Mary, with the brown eyes 
of her mother, has the more equable 
blood of her father in her veins, and 
has been brought up in the abode of 
philosophy, while Shelley, the poet of 
the “Epipsychidion,” has not acquired 
the art of translating a passion into 
prose. 

It would not in truth seem that poets 
in love, though the Brownings and 
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Victor Hugo may be cited as make- 
weights on the other side, are more 
blessed than their lay brethren in the 
difficult art of the love-epistle. Goethe, 
in the first ardors of his attachment 
to Frau von Stein—an attachment evi- 
denced by, according to Schiller’s 
statement, more than a thousand let- 
ters—forfeits, surely, most of the at- 
tractions of his genius. To give a 
brief extract—the translation is G. H. 
Lewes’s: 


Wherefore must I plague _ thee, 
dearest creature? Wherefore deceive 
myself and plague thee? We can be 
nothing to each other and yet are too 
much to each other. Believe me, thou 
art in all things one with me, but be- 
cause I see things as they are it makes 
me mad. Good night, good angel, and 
good morning. I will see thee no 
more - only . Thou knowest 
all. My heart is All I 
ean say is mere folly. In future I shall 
see thee as men see the stars. 


Nor, to take an instance from a poet 
of the school most opposed to that of 
the great German realist of his day, 
was Keats more fortunate as presented 
to us in the character of lover. Mr. 
Buxton Forman has rendered him the 
doubtful homage of publishing the let- 
ters to Fanny Brawne—letters which 
had not appeared in Lord Houghton’s 
Life. Rarely can the indiscretion of 
admiration have gone further. They 
are the letters of a man sick in body, 
unnerved in heart, and fevered in 
mind. There is scarcely a page in the 
whole correspondence to justify its 
surrender to the public. Its only in- 
terest is derived from the fact that 
they are the letters of one of the great- 
est poets—if beauty of imagination and 
sweetness of sound be counted for 
greatness—of his century; and the sen- 
tence in which (Letter xxxi) Keats 
asserts his intention “at some future 
time” of offering the correspondence to 
Murray comes like a side thrust of 


irony. In love with a woman wi, 
willing or unwilling, blameless or 
faulty, brought small joy and much 
misery—“for myself I have been a 
martyr the whole time,” he writes— 
into the last melancholy years of the 
poet’s life, it remains a volume whose 
claim is not for existence but oblivion. 
And in the land where all books are 
forgotten may it find a grave, and may 
criticism, with memories of Hamlet 
and Tristram Shandy somewhat 
coupled and confused, write on its 
tomb, to borrow Sterne’s phrase, “no 
more than these three words of in- 
scription, serving both for epitaph and 
elegy, ‘Alas, poor—Keats!’ ”’ 

But if such as Shelley and Keats, of 
whom surely we might have antici- 
pated better things, appear in this 
matter but as common men, golden 
indeed as love-poets, but mere chim- 
ney-sweepers in respect of letter-writ- 
ing, the cloister is prepared to indem- 
nify, and more than indemnify, us for 
their shortcomings. 

When, in the month of May, 1164, 
Héioise, Superior of the convent of the 
Paraclete, was borne to the sepulchre 
where twenty-two years earlier she 
had laid the body of Abélard—lover, 
troubadour, philosopher, theologian, 
and founder of the Order, “tout ce 
qu'il y avoit de considérable dans la 
province, soit dans l’église soit dans 
l’épée, soit dans la robe, honorérent de 
leur présence ses funérailles.” And 
though it is not mentioned by her bi- 
ographer, there were, we may be confi- 
dent, lovers not a few to mourn the 
death of the greatest of their race. 
“Epouse sans mari, une veuve avant 
sa mort, une mére sans enfans, une 
religieuse sans vocation,” her letters 
retain their place amongst the classics 
of literature. They are a gospel-book 
of passion to which the seven centuries 
which have elapsed since her burial 
have added no single chapter from the 
hand of woman that does not mark a 
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declension in strength—a strength im- 
parted by the brilliance of her intel- 
lectual powers of thought to the ex- 
pression of her emotional powers of 
feeling. 

How much the convent walls may 
have conduced to the intensity as well 
as the durability of the long love in 
which Héloise lived and died is a ques- 
tion. Marianna Alcaforada, author of 
the five authentic letters that gave 
their title, “Lettres portugaises,” as a 
generic term to many subsequent com- 
positions, is eager to impress upon her 
lover the aids to constancy afforded by 
the religious life: 


On devrait plutét s’attacher a elles 
[les _religieuses] qu’aux autres 
femmes. Rien ne les empéche de pen- 
ser incessamment & leur passion: elles 
ne sont point détournées par mille 
choses qui dissipent et qui occupent 
dans le monde. 


But the cases of the Franciscan nun 
of Beja and the Abbess of the Para- 
clete are not parallel. Characters and 
circumstances, the two women and the 
two lovers, were wholly alien to one 
another, and if the letters of both 
reach the high-water mark of passion, 
it is a high-water mark of divided seas. 
Self—the undisciplined youth of fierce 
southern blood—self, wavering be- 
tween love and hate, forgetful that 
anything exists except her love, her 
jealousy and her despair—self, in short, 
not the Don Juan of the plot, the Mar- 
quis de Chamilly, is writ large upon 
every page. Marianna is the central 
point of Marianna’s thought. For 
Héloise every sentence is a self-sur- 
render, an act of self-effacement. If 
she takes shame that “parmi les 
épouses d’un Dieu” she finds herself 
“la servante d’un homme,” she at 
least serves her master with a pure 
and selfless adoration, a complete self- 
renunciation, the brides of Christ 


' Bussy-Rabutin, “‘Lettres d’Heloise.” 


might emulate with envy. If to the 
very end it is Abélard whose feet she 
follows, she follows him upon the 
thorny road which leads to God: 


Lorsque tu es allé a Dieu, je t’ai 
suivi, que dis-je? je t'ai précédé. 
Si tu ne m’en tiens aucun compte, vois 
combien le sacrifice aura été vain, car 
je n’ai point de récompense A attendre 
de Dieu; je n’ai encore, qui ne le sait? 
rien fait pour lui.’ 


So she writes in that first letter 
which has been the inspiration of so 
many copyists: 


Au nom de celui auquel tu t’es con- 
sacré, au nom de Dieu méme, je t’en 
supplie, rende-moi ta présence, autant 
qu’il est possible en m’envoyant quel- 
ques lignes de consolation; si tu ne le 
fais pour moi, fais-tu du moins pour 
que, puisant dans ton langage des 
forces nouvelles, je vaque avec plus 
de ferveur au service de Dieu! : 
Encore une fois, je t'en supplie, pése 
ce que tu vois, considére ce que je 
demande, et je termine d’un mot cette 
longue lettre. Adieu, mon tout. 


“Garde-toi de penser que je _ suis 
guérie,” the confession of ineffectual 
renunciation, is written, as never be- 
fore, in the pages of that most deso- 


late correspondence inscribed by her— 


& son maitre, ou plutét a son pére; a 
son époux, ou plutét A son frare; sa 
servante, ou plutdt sa fille; son épouse, 
ou plutét sa sceur; a Abélard, Héloise, 


where the responses of Abélard “a 
Héloise sa bien-aimée sceur en Jésus- 
Christ,” responses of the spiritual pre- 
ceptor en route for the rewards of his 
more jealous God, fall heavily upon 
the ear. 

It is a far cry indeed from the strong 
despair of Héloise to the unwilling 
suffering of Marianna Alcaforada. 
Victim, in her desertion, of a vulgar 
adventure de galanterie, her passion has 
nothing, save its sincerity, in common 
with the passion of Héloise. The 
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story is pitiful enough. “J’étois jeune, 
jétois crédule; on m’avait enfermée 
dans ce couvent depuis mon enfance.” 
Hler Don Juan had been victor without 
a battle, a conqueror where there was 
no enemy to combat. 


Il falloit que, dans ces moments trop 
heureaux, j’appelasse ma raison 4 mon 
secours ,.. mais je me donnois toute 
& vous... . Je m’apercevois trop agré- 
ablement que j’étois avec yous pour 
penser que vous seriez un jour éloigné 
de moi. Je me souviens pourtant de 
vous avoir dit quelquefois que vous me 
rendriez malheureuse; mais ces fra- 
yeurs étoient bientdt dissipées, et je 
prenois plaisir 4 vous les sacrifier, et a 
m’abandonner 4 l’enchantement et a 
la mauvaise foi de vos protestations. 


Here Fate, as usual, is the initial 
scapegoat upon whose shoulders she 
charges the misdeeds of her lover— 
“je ne vous impute rien... j’accuse 
seulement la rigueur de mon déstin,” 
but, and in this lies the redeeming 
moral quality of the letters, as the 
gradual certainty of her betrayal 
grows upon her, she sets Fate aside 
and looks the true delinquent in the 
face. Her contempt for her lover, her 
contempt for the inferiorities of loves 
lesser than her own, her impenitence 
for past joys no present misery can 
annul, break, ever and again, the 
monotony of her lamentations: 


Vous étes plus a plaindre que je ne 
ear Je n’envie point votre in- 
différence, et vous me faites pitié. Je 
vous defie de m’oublier entiérement. 
Je me flatte de vous avoir mis en état 
de n’avoir sans moi que des plaisirs 
imparfaits ... Je ne me _ repens 
point de vous avoir adoré .. . je 
vous remercie dans le fond de mon 
coeur du désespoir que vous me causez, 
et je déteste la tranquillité on j'ai 
vécu avant que je vous connusse. 


Then, as the brand of her love refused 
flames into hate: 


Il faut avouer que je suis obligée a 


vous hair mortellement, [she cries]. 
Si quelque hasard vous ramenoit en 
ce pays, je vous déclare que je vous 
livrerois & la vengeance de mes par- 
ents. 


Nor do we doubt for a moment that, 
circumstances permitting, Marianna, 
dévote as she became, would have kept 
her promise to the letter. But life was 
over for Marianna. M. de Chamilly was 
no more likely to return for her hate 
than for her devotion, and— 


quand méme je pourrois espérer quel- 
que amusement dans un novel en- 
gagement, et que je trouverois quel- 
qu’un de bonne foi, j’ai tant de pitié 
de moi-méme que je ferois beaucoup 
de scrupule de mettre le dernier 
homme du monde en létat oi vous 
m’avez reduite, 


she had written to her lover in an 
earlier letter, and here, in this last, 
coupled with the desire for revenge, re- 
morse of conscience has overtaken her 
to seal her renunciation of any hopes 
of mundane consolations: 


J’ai vécu longtemps dans un aban- 
don et dans une idolitrie qui me donne 
de Vhorreur, et mon remords me per- 
sécute avec une rigueur insupportable. 
Je sens vivement la honte des crimes 
que vous m’avez fait commettre, et je 
n’ai plus, hélas! la passion qui m’em- 
péchoit d’en connoitre l’énormité. 


The sincerity of her remorse was in- 
deed attested by thirty long years of 
penance, when, we may trust, she found 
the kingdom of heaven more open to 
her vehement endeavor than the heart 
of man. 

And yet, when all is said, her letters, 
with their unrestrained violence, wear 
but a pale complexion of passion beside 
the condensed sentences in which 
Héloise asserts her lifelong fidelity to 
that love which no devotion to God’s 
service could displace from its suprem- 
acy in her soul: 
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Tu m’as enchainée & Dieu avant toi- 
méme. Cette défiance, la seule que tu 
m’aies jamais témoignée, me pénétra 
de douleur et de honte; moi qui, sur 
un mot, Dieu le sait, t’aurais, sans hés- 
iter, préc6éd6 ou suivi jusque dans les 
abimes enflammés des enfers! Car 
mon cceur n’était plus avec moi, mais 
avee toi. Et si aujourd’hui plus que 
jamais il n’est pas avec toi, il est nulle 


part. 


But, with all their shortcomings, Ma- 
rianna’s letters appealed with extra- 
ordinary effect to the taste of their 
And to gratify that taste inven- 


age. 
tion dispensed with reality. Seven 
“lettres portugaises,” attributed to 


“une Dame du Monde,” appeared with- 
in the year, and réponses were fabri- 
cated with as little delay as possible, 
“pure imitation ou frivole jeu d’esprit,” 
of interest only as serving “comme 
termes de comparaison entre le cri de 
la passion et les modulations plus ou 
moins fausses des beaux esprits du 
temps.’ 

Pre-excellence in the art of the love- 
letter has not, however, been the mo- 
nopoly of the cloister. All professions, 
ranks and nationalities have, here in 
an isolated example, there in a regular 
love-correspondence, entered the lists. 
Less than thirty years after the love- 
letters of Marianna had been written, 
and while in the royal convent of Our 
Lady of the Conception, Marianna was 
still diligently fulfilling her conventual 
obligations, Sophia Dorothea, the un- 
fortunate wife of George I, was en- 
gaged in her perilous intrigue with 
Kénigsmarck, chronicling her passion, 
as fraught with sincerity as it was 
lacking in dignity, in the letters which 
have lately appeared in English dress. 
In the eighteenth century J. J. Rous- 
seau produced the work of which the 
preface announces the contents. 


J’ai vu les meeurs de mon tems, et 


*Eugene Asse, “Notices biographies et 
litteraires.”’ 


j'ai publié ces “Lettres.” Quoique je 
ne porte ici que le titre d’Editeur, jai 
travaillé moi-méme 4 ce livre, et je ne 
m’en cache pas. Ai-je fait le tout, et 
la correspondance entiére est-elle une 
fiction? Gens du monde, que vous im- 
porte? C’est sfrement une fiction pour 
vous. Tout honnéte-homme doit avouer 
les livres qu’il public. Je me nomme 
done & la téte de ce recueil, non pour 
me l’approprier, mais pour en ré- 
pondre. 


And the “Nouvelle Héloise ou lettres 
de deux Amans” has taken its place 
amongst the “lettres” of classic fiction. 
While, returning to the province of 
reality—to cite some few of the many 
examples—to the early years of the 
nineteenth century belong the love- 
letters of Victor Hugo. They are let- 
ters which lay bare the profoundest 
devotion of the passionate child-heart 
of the great romance-maker for his 
bride to be—Adéle Foucher—as in after 
years his correspondence betrays the 
same adoration for his wife that was 
—“toi, qui est ma patrie,”’ as he, the 
patriot par excellence, cries, when all 
other words fail him and he seeks 
some all-comprehensive metaphor of 
speech in which to express a love 
which was at once a worship and a 
faith.* 

And to continue in the domains of 
French literature—the language lend- 
ing itself more readily than others to 
the exigencies of lovers—Balzac may 
be seen as the hero of his own love- 
story in his “Lettres a l’Etrangére,” 
and M. Prosper Mérimée appears as 
the original master of a new genre, a 
genre @ part of the love-letter in his 
celebrated “Lettres 4 une Inconnue” 
(Mile. Jenny Daquin). Balzac and 
Mérimée may be taken as representing 
the north and south poles of sentiment. 
Though a period of some eight years 
only elapsed between the beginnings of 
the two correspondences—the first let- 


5 Victor Hugo, “Lettresa la Fiancee. Paris: 


1901. 
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ter of Balzac to Mme. Hanska is dated 
1833, the earliest date given by Méri- 
mée is 1841—more than a century 
might seem to have intervened as re- 
gards the feeling expressed and the 
manner of its expression. Like Hugo, 
Balzac still retains all the primitive 
expansiveness of passion; Mérimée 
gives the very last word of reserve in 
sentiment. 

Of Balzac’s letters three examples 
may suffice. The first is a fragment 
written before his “espérance délicie- 
tise d’une longue et fervente amitié” 
(the sentence coincides curiously with 
Mérimée’s offer to Mile. Daquin of 
“une bonne amitié qui j’espére pourra 
étre utile un jour 4 tous les deux”) has 
changed, as did also Mérimée’s aspira- 
tion, into far other desires. It was 
written in the days when the face of 
the woman who was eventually to be- 
come his wife was still unknown to 
him, and has all the eloquence of a 
phantasmal emotion. 


Il faut vous dire adieu, et quel adieu! 
Cette lettre sera un mois peut-tre en 
route, vous la tiendrez en vos mains, 
et je ne vous verrai peut-étre jamais, 
vous que je caresse comme une illu- 
sion qui étes dans tous mes réves 
comme une espérance et qui avez si 
gracieusement donné un corps 2 mes 
réveries. Vous ne savez pas ce que 
e’est que de peupler la solitude d’un 
poéte d’une figure douce dont les 
formes sont attrayantes par le vague 
méme que leur préte l’indéfini. Un 
coeur ardent et seul se prend si vive- 
ment & une chimére quand elle est 
réelle! . . . Adieu; si mon rosier ne 
s’était défleuri, je vous eusse envoyé 
un de ses pétales. ... 


A year later friendship wears another 


guise: 


Mon amour aimé, d’une seule caresse 
tu m’as rendu la vie. Oh! ma chérie, 
je n’ai pu ni dormir ni travailler. 


Perdu dans le sentiment de cette 
soirée je tai dit un monde de ten. 
dresses.... Mon fime, tu as, par 


amour, deviné le délicieux langage de 


l'amour. Ange aimé, n’obscurcis d’au- 
ecun doute les inspirations de l'amour. 
... Mon amour n’a ni exaltation, ni 
plus, ni moins, ni quoi quece soit de 
terrestre .. .Je me réveille heureux de 
t’aimer; je me couche heureux d’étre 
aimé. C’est la vie des anges... 


And once again, in 1834: 


Dans dix ans, tu auras trente-sept 
ans et moi quarante-cing, et 4 cet Age 
on peut s’aimer, s’épouser, s’adorer 
toute une vie. Allons, mon noble com- 
ma chére Eve, jamais de 


pagnon, 
doutes, vous me lavez longtemps 
promis. Aimez avec confiance, Séra- 


phita c’est nous deux. Déployons donc 
nos ailes par un seul mouvement; 
aimonsde la mémemaniére, Je t’adore, 
sans voir ni en avant ni en arriére. 
Toi, c’est le présent, c’est tout mon 
bonheur de toutes les minutes. ... 
Cher ange, non, nous ne quitterons ja- 
mais la sphére de bonheur od tu me 
fais un bonheur si complet. Aime-moi 
toujours, 6 ma vie,6 ma belle vie. . . . Je 
t’envoie une violette de mon jardin. 


In such compositions Mérimée fol- 
lows a very different model. The charm 
he imparts to them is that of the finest 
of steel engravings, and the delicacy, 
the sharpness and the lightness of 
touch more than explain their reputa- 
tion amongst his other works. Yet we 
must discriminate. They are the let- 
ters of a man in love—so far as love 
was possible to him; but they are not, 
or are but rarely in the same sense as 
the letters heretofore quoted, love-let- 
ters. The very nature of the sentiment 
they express has an indefinable and a 
somewhat equivocal quality special to 
itself. If the intelligence, the culture, 
the beauty, the “coquetterie” of I’In- 
connue represented for Mérimée an 
epitome of civilization—it is his own 
word—she might well have retorted 
that his affection, in its complexity, its 
scepticism and its irony, was for her 
the résumé of his age. “Le scepticisme 
produit la mélancolie,” says Taine’s 
preface to the letters. Mérimée had 
surfeited on the fruit of the tree and 
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its bitterness had entered into his life, 
finding vent in many and various ac- 
tions. For three years’ space, he says 
be had been “vaurien par tristesse.” 
Reading the correspondence one might 
almost picture to oneself that it was 
for the same (inadequate) reason that 
he had set himself to the task of woo- 
ing Mlle. Daquin—that par tristesse 
only he had become a lover. He pleads 
the same excuse more than once. His 
angers, his malice, all, we are to be- 
lieve (and it is not incredible), sprang 
from the same root. “Vous voyez de la 
colére od il n’y a que de la tristesse,” 
and his harsh home-thrusts, his sharp 
reproofs, may have drawn their venom 
from the same cause. He was not, in 
truth, a facile lover, and at best his 
companionship must have been an al- 
loyed happiness. His pleasures were 
so easily changed into discontents. It 
rains—the weather seems to have been 
very uncertain during those years, of 
what, for want of a better name, we 
must call courtship—and all his hap- 
piness is overclouded. It threatens to 
rain—and doubtless for lovers whose 
rendezvous are mostly open-air trysts 
bad weather is a serious consideration 
—and all his anticipations are poi- 
soned by uncertainty. He, or it may be 
Mile. Daquin, suffers from that most 
commonplace of ills—a cold, and the 
world grows insupportable to him. His 
references to such minor trials, and 
they come repeatedly, are at once so 
serious and so trivial, that by virtue 
of that very triviality they ring true 
to life. 


Je regrette bien, je vous assure, 
d’avoir insisté tant pour vous procurer 
cette affreuse averse, [he writes after 
one such showery meeting, of which 
the delights had not been un- 
chequered]. Il m’arrive rarement de 
sacrifier les autres & moi-méme, et 
quand cela m’arrive j’en ai tous les re- 
mords possibles. Enfix vous n’étes 
pas malade et vous n’étes pas fichée; 
c’est 14 le plus important. I! est bien 
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qu’un petit malheur survienne de 
temps en temps pour en détourner de 
plus grands. Voila la part du diable 
faite. Il] me semble que nous étions 
tristes et sombres tous les deux; assez 
contents pourtant au fond du cceygr. 
Il y a des gaietés intimes qu’on ne 
peut répandre au dehors. Je désire 
que vous ayez senti un peu de ce que 
jai senti moi-méme. Je le croirai 
jusqu’A ce que vous me disiez le con- 
traire. Vous me dites deux fois: “Au 
revoir!” C’est pour de bon, n’est-ce 
pas? 


“Assez content”’—the letter—the term 
is characteristic. He accepts, perhaps 
as a necessity of temperament, a low 
level of content. Joy is a Messiah who 
only comes to men of good faith, and 
Mérimée is a very Thomas in his doubt 
of her: “Il n’y a pas de bonheur, a ce 
qu’il parait, que dans les folies et 
surtout dans les réves.” 

And for him even the dreams were 
broken by many estrangements. Quar- 
rels, coldnesses, mistrusts are nearly 
as frequent as the rainy days, and last 
longer: 


Nous nous sommes quittés sur un 
mouvement de colére; mais, ce soir, 
en réfiéchissant avec calme, je ne re- 
grette rien de ce que j’ai dit, [he 
writes in one of these interludes of 
strife]. Oui, nous sommes de grands 
fous. Nous aurions dQ le sentir plus 
tat. Nous aurions dQ voir plus 
t6t combien nos idées, nos sentiments, 
étaient contraires en tout et sur tout. 
Les concessions que nous nous 
faisions l'un aA VTautre  n’avaient 
d’autre résultat que de nous rendre 
plus malheureux. Plus clairvoyant 
que vous, j’ai sur ce point de grands 
reproches & me faire. Je vous ai fait 
beaucoup pour prolonger une illusion 
que je n’aurais pas dQ concevoir. 


So quarrels, farewells, reconciliations 
succeed one another, and between part- 
ings and peacemakings come notes 
which could possibly have been writ- 
ten in no other language, and by no 
other lover, in their combination of 
grace and lightness with that tinge of 
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sentiment he could impart by the mere 
turn of a phrase: 


Je vous envoie un bout de plume de 
chouette que j’ai trouvée dans un trou 
de l’église de la Madeleine de Vézelay. 
L’ex-propriétaire de la plume et moi, 
nous nous sommes trouvés un instant 
nez 4 nez, presque aussi inquiets l’un 
que lautre de notre rencontre im- 
prévue. La chouette a été moins brave 
que moi, et s’est envolée. Elle avait 
un bec formidable et des yeux effroy- 
ables, outre deux piumes en maniére 
de cornes. Je vous envoie cette plume 
pour que vous en admiriez la douceur, 
et puis parce que j’ai lu dans un livre 
de magie, que lorsqu’on donne 4 une 
femme une plume de chouette et 
qu’elle la met sous son oreiller, elle 
réve de son ami. Vouz me direz votre 
réve. Adieu! 

And here and always we see before 
us the figure of the woman as Mérimée 
represents her—vain, flattered, an 
egoist, with sentiment, if she pos- 
sessed it, well under control, and that 
of Mérimée as Taine draws it. In her 
company, “sous le charme.” Away, 
“lobservateur reprenait son office ... 
il se détachait de son sentiment pour 
juger un caractére; il écrivait des 
vérités et des 6épigrammes que le lende- 
main on lui rendait”—more happily, one 
hopes, than the author who, under the 
title of “Lettres d’une Inconnue,” at- 
tempted the fictitious responses. Méri- 
mée knew far too well how to laugh 
at himself to prove an easy subject 
for ridicule, and it was little short of 
an act of literary foolhardiness to jest 
at so accomplished a self-mocker. Is 
he ever, indeed, wholly serious? One 
is inclined to answer in the negative: 


Vous me demandez s’il y a des ro- 
mans grecs, [he writes on one occa- 
sion]. Sans doute il y en a, mais bien 
ennuyeux, selon moi. II n’est pas que 
vous ne puissiez vous procurer une 
traduction de Théagéne et Chariclée. 
Essayez si vous pouvez y mordre; il y 
a encore Daphnis et Chloé, traduit par 
Courier. On ne se vante pas de l’avoir 
lu, mais c’est son chef d’ceuvre! Dé- 
cidez-vous aprés cela, je m’en lave les 
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mains. Si vous avez le courage de lire 
Vhistoire, vous serez charmée d’Héro- 
dote, de Polybe et de Xénophon... 
enfin Thucydide .. Procurez-vous 
encore Théocrite et lisez les Syracu- 
saines. Je vous recommanderai bien 
aussi Lucien, qui est le Gree qui a le 
plus d’esprit, ou plutét de notre esprit; 
mais il est bien mauvais sujet et je 
n’ose. Voila trois pages de grec. . 
P.S.—En ouvrant un livre, je trouve 
ces deux petites fleurs cueillies aux 
Thermopyles, sur la colline ot Léoni- 
das est mort. C’est une relique 
comme vous voyez. 


It is a love-letter after Mérimée’s own 
heart. The little dry flowers of Ther- 
mopyle! The gift is as characteristic 
as was Balzac’s of “une violette de 
mon jardin.” 

The taste for love-letters at the 
present time is no longer modelled 
upon the discreet pattern set by Pros- 
per Mérimée. It would seem to have 
made a retrograde march in the direc- 
tion of that standard of taste repre- 
sented in the seventeenth century by 
the popularity of the “Lettres portu- 
gaises.” In England the posthumous 
publication of the Browning letters, 
written, as were Mérimée’s, in the 
forties, gave, without doubt, the im- 
primatur of genius to what might 
otherwise have been held for a breach 
of editorial discretion; and how heavy 
a share of responsibility lies upon them 
for having contributed to the blunting 
of the public judgment in such matters 
is a question upon which men must 
agree to differ. It will, however, be 
generally allowed that the penalty of 
all things genuine is to be shadowed 
by the imitation of things counterfeit; 
that wherever and whensoever the 
true original, deservedly or undeserv- 
edly, has won the applause of the mul- 
titude, invention is quick to supply the 
copy. The Browning correspondence 
disclosed to the eyes of all the world 
the gentlest, tenderest, deepest and 
most private feelings of a man and 
woman who, in their love, transformed 
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the ideal into the actual. Throughout 
the two volumes thus delivered over to 
us we come at almost every page upon 
sentences and paragraphs which fall 
as uncomfortably upon the ear of con- 
science as overheard confidences. 
There is scarcely a letter, even open- 
ing the book at random, that does not 
contain expressions to whose use as- 
terisks would have done more rever- 
ence than print. Yet we can never for- 
get, as we read, that it was the hand 
that wrote “James Lee’s Wife,” the 
hand that wrote the “Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” by which these pages were like- 
wise written. And, remembering this, 
they assume a new aspect. They are 
no longer merely documents rifled 
from the silence where deep loves re- 
pose in peace, but relics, vestiges of 
the lives, not by man and by woman, 
but by poet and poetess. 

No such apologia can be offered for 
the love-letters recently presented to 
a public which is asked, as an act of 
imaginative credulity, to accept them 
as genuine. The volume ascribed to 
“an Englishwoman,” of which the in- 
trinsic merit does not exceed that of 
the ordinary meteor in fashions of fic- 
tion, represents an attempt in spurious 
autobiography to exhibit the most in- 
timate feelings of a woman to whom 
no other interest attaches than the 
interest belonging to the unrestrained 
manifestations of her affection in a 
one-sided correspondence. But, en- 
tirely apart from its own merits, and 
apart from the attempt made to 
place it on the footing of a veracious 
reprint of private papers, as a criterion 
of public taste the volume, at first ac- 
cepted in many quarters as genuine, 
suggests some curious consideration to 
the onlooker. The enthusiastic admira- 
tion with which it has been received 
by some of its readers, the prominence 
given to its publication, comes to us 
as an unwelcome intimation that the 

Edinburgh Review. 
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extreme demonstration of sentiment, 
usually relegated to the “poets’ page” 
of current literature, may still find its 
partisans when translated into prose, 
and that in this twentieth century of 
ours passion has still use for the town 
crier. It is no doubt a question of 
taste, and for taste there is neither 
canon, nor rubric, nor any final court 
of appeal. Every age has its own, 
every country and every art their 
varying conventions, every individ- 
ual reader his own _  instinct—an 
instinct of whose infallibility he 
is by a primary law of human 
nature inwardly convinced. “J'ai le 
goit bon. Quand j’approuve quelque 
chose, il faut qu'elle soit excellente. 
J’approuve Chatte Blanche; donc 
Chatte Blanche est excellente et je 
veux le soutenir contre tout le genre 
humain,” said the “Gentilhomme Bour- 
geois” in Mme. d’Aulnoy’s Parisian 
Decameron, and to the end of time the 
reading public, not unfitly represented 
by the “nouveau gentilhomme” of the 
fiction, will base its arguments upon 
the same incontrovertible premisses. 
The popularity of the letters of an 
Englishwoman appears to us to rest 
upon a like foundation. They lack the 
reserve of the artificiality of form 
which enables the poet to do all, and 
more than all, which is here attempted, 
without outraging what Charles Lamb 
would have designated as “decorum.” 
They lack the lightness of hand—“la 
légéreté est sa décence,” a critic says 
somewhere in connection with another 
art—which might have excused the 
want of emotional drapery. They lack 
most of all the elementary perception 
of the force of reticence as the only 
possible suggestion of passion at its 
supreme height. Of the uses of si- 
lence— 
Silence, thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart— 

they know nothing. 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAHATMA. 


Whilst looking through the papers of 
a lately deceased relative who had 
made me his executor, I came across 
the following story, which he expressly 
authorized me to publish if I deemed 
it of sufficient interest. On that point 
I have not the slightest hesitation. It 
is in itself so very remarkable that I 
feel it can need neither preface nor 
apology on my part, and leave it, with 
all confidence, to speak, as it speaks so 
eloquently, for itself. 


When I was at Oxford, one of my 
chief friends was Ralph Dunstan, a 
quaint creature whom all that were at 
the same College, and some few be- 
sides, cannot fail to remember. He 
was not a game-playing man, nor even 


a distinguished scholar; his name 
therefore was not at all generally 
known in the University. But for 


those who did know him he was al- 
ways a remarkable man, in some ways 
rather a sinister man. He had a very 
dark complexion, and a nasty un-Brit- 
ish habit of smoking out of a queer 
Oriental pipe. We liked neither of 
these things about him; and yet we 
ought to have made every allowance, 
for his father, who had been an Eng- 
lishman in the Indian Civil Service, 
had committed the unforgivable sin of 
marrying a Hindoo lady, away up in 
some distant province where caste dis- 
tinctions—that is to say, English ones 
—grow confused. So Ralph Dunstan, 
in spite of his name, was half Oriental. 

There is only one place where class 
distinctions of the most childish kind 
are observed more strictly than in In- 
dia, and that is an English public 
school or university. Dunstan had a 
true Oriental’s sensitiveness, and I 
think it was the fact that I did not 


offend this sensitiveness by sharing all 
the prejudices of most of our fellow 
undergraduates about him that made 
me his friend. I never did him any 
important service, that I am aware of, 
but he always treated me as if I was 
his benefactor and he in my debt a 
thousand deep. 

While he was at Oxford his father 
died, and he went to India without 
taking his degree, so I doubt whether 
his name will be on the College books, 
though of course the buttery lists, and 
so on, of our day would show it. 

For five-and-twenty years, a quarter 
of a century, I never saw him, never 
had a line from him, never thought of 
him, I may say, until a certain even- 
ing, the day before the Oxford and 
Cambridge match—great occasion for 
the reunion in Lord’s pavilion of old 
pals, and for the resuscitation of high 
hats on various fossilized strata. I 
was smoking in my rooms, making a 
mild pretence of reading, and as read- 
ing, towards midnight, lapsed to rev- 
erie, my thoughts, for the first time 
for years, as it seemed to me, dwelt on 
Ralph Dunstan and the weird, and at 
whiles mystical, talks that we used to 
enjoy in the old College rooms. So 
much so was this the case that the 
next day at Lord’s, when an old under- 
graduate friend said, “Whom de you 
think I saw in town to-day?” I replied 
without a moment’s hesitation, “Per- 
haps it was Dunstan.” “Oh,” said the 
other; “you knew he was in town?” 
And then only did I perceive the singu- 
lar coincidence that he should have 
been so much in my thoughts at the 
time of his coming. For that he had 
but just come I learned from my 
friend. Dunstan had that morning 
landed in London from the SS. Orinoco. 
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“Very curious,” I commented to my- 
self (I did not say anything about the 
coincidence to my friend, who would 
very properly have laughed). “I hope 
he will come and see me.” 

I was quite confident that he would; 
and had a kind of conviction that he 
would come late at night, at the hour 
of our old talks together. So after a 
very cheery dinner with some old 
*Varsity friends, I went home and sat 
in what I knew to be a foolish state of 
expectancy—expecting Dunstan. I 
really did feel rather curious to see 
whether my conviction that he would 
come would be realized, although I felt 
a fool for expecting it, and further had 
a doubt whether Dunstan would have 
retained enough of English ways to 
think of looking for my address, on the 
hypothesis that he might wish to find 
it, in the Red Book. 

I came in about ten-thirty, and at 
eleven-thirty was beginning to call my- 
self names for my folly, when I heard 
a quick, light step come along the prac- 
tically deserted street and pause, hesi- 
tatingly, before the door. I put my 
head out of the open window and said, 
“Dunstan!” 

I could not see the man plainly, but 
I was convinced it was he, and the 
next moment his gentle voice an- 
swered, just as when he used to knock 
at my oak at Oxford: 

“May I come in? Am I too late?” 

The lift-man went to bed at eleven, 
so I let my visitor in myself, and we 
went up the stairs together. 

He had said no more than “How 
d’you do?” in the old unemotional way, 
as if we had parted the previous day 
instead of twenty-five years before. 
Involuntarily I felt a little chilled by 
this greeting for the moment; but 
presently, as he sat down and began 
to talk very much in the old manner, 
without the least embarrassment by 
reason of the quarter-century gap in 
our intercourse, I fell to perceive that 


it was in fact the highest tribute that 
could be paid to the value of our 
friendship that he should accept it 
thus as the same, and at the same 
temperature, as we had known it all 
those years ago. There was none of 
that exchange of commonplaces which, 
at a meeting of old friends long sepa- 
rated, is so often necessary before one 
ean arrive at the old warmth—like run- 
ning off the cold water which has stood 
in the hot-water pipe, before the hot 
will come. Dunstan’s Manner was a 
triumph in the art of re-establishing 
the old relations at once. 

The man himself was hardly at all 
changed. His very dark hair had 
scarcely a streak of white. His face, 
always rather old and thin, looked no 
older and no thinner. Time had not 
been so kind to me. I had more figure 
than in undergraduate days, and less 
hair. Dunstan did not seem to notice 
it as we spoke of the old times. 

“I do not find you changed,” he said. 
“In fact, I knew you would not be. It 
was yourself, your nature, that made 
you able to be my friend then, as you 
will always be.” 

“But one does change all the same,” 
I said. “Those deep metaphysical prob- 
lems that we used to discuss—one 
gives them up, learns the futility of 
discussing them, as one grows older. 
Have not you found it so?” 

“Had I been an Englishman I should 
have found it so, no doubt,” he said. 
“You all do. The material forces— 
things that you can touch and see— 
are everything to you; it is not alto- 
gether so with us, with my mother’s 
people.” 

“You have pursued those studies—if 
they were to be called studies—then?” 

“Those studies—well,” with his 
smile, “not precisely those perhaps; 
but such studies as they formed a 
kind of groundwork for, no doubt. I 
have spent twenty of the last five-and- 
twenty years in Lhasa.” 
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“Lhasa.” I said with great excite- 
ment, “Lhasa! Do you mean it, man? 
Why, do you know you are the first, 
the only white man—or the only one 
for many generations (you are a white 
man, you know)—who has been to 
Lhasa? It is the goal all travelers 
have aimed at—that has always 
balked them. Lhasa! Why, man, you 
will be the lion of the season—of the 
world!” 

“Yes,” he said again, with an appre- 
“I shall lecture before 
the British Association and at St. 
James’s Hall—like De Rougemont. 
Thank you, my friend.” 

“Go on,” I said. “What will you do, 
then?” 

“I shall do, of this kind of thing, 
that gets fame and notoriety, just 
nothing. I have been allowed to come 
over here on business quite different 
from that, business that I may not 
tell, even to you. But one thing I may 
do; before I started I received leave 
to do you, my friend, my only English 
friend, a good turn.” 

“Really,” I said, not a little embar- 
rassed. “I am very much obliged to 
you, but what can you do for me? 
There is nothing that I want particu- 
larly, so far as I know. And in any 
case I am not aware that you are in- 
debted in any way to me.” 

“You are not aware—no, that is just 
it. If you were aware in all probabil- 
ity it would not be the same at all. 
But without being aware you gave me, 
when we were friends together at Ox- 
ford, the one thing that is most pre- 
cious to us—to us who are of my 
mother’s people. Ah, you English do 
not understand it,” he went on, warm- 
ing up to an unusual enthusiasm in 
his subject. “You do not understand 
what it is to us to have some sympathy 
given us—the help that it is to us. You 
Europeans do not know what it means. 
And, besides, you do not want it so 
much in this climate.” 


ciative smile. 


I laughed aloud. “You speak of it 
just as if it were whisky,” I said, “that 
you can drink more of in the High- 
lands than you can in southern Eng- 
land.” 

He did not resent my comparisons or 
my laughter in the least. It had al- 
ways been one of his attractions that 
he never did resent laughter. 

“You are quite right,” he answered 
gently. “It is like whisky. It has the 
same effect on what you would call 
(it is the nearest expression to desig- 
nate your non-comprehension of these 
things) sensitive nerves. It strength- 
ens, helps, braces them, to use your 
words. Only, with sympathy there is 
no reaction.” 

“And what words would you use?” I 
asked. 

“I would use words that would have 
no sense to you,” he said, “for they 
would be in a language that you do not 
know; but perhaps if for ‘sensitive 
nerves’ you were to read ‘soul’ it 
would bring what we mean nearer to 
your understanding.” 

“So you mean to tell me that whisky 
is good for the soul—very excellent 
conclusion. But I thought you Orien- 
tals were so careful in your use of al- 
cohol?” 

“That is the reason,” he said with a 
smile, for he was by no means without 
sense of humor. “We know that 
it acts directly on the soul, on the 
nerves (oh, how will you say it in your 
stupid modern language?). You be- 
lieve that it ‘ruins the soul,’ as your 
temperance preachers say; but they 
mean only after it has ruined the body. 
You do not understand, I suppose, how 
the universal soul is present in every 
particle, atom or whatever you are 
pleased to call it, of matter?” 

“No,” I said, “I do not think I do 
understand.” 

“You look, you Englishmen, on mat- 
ter as a solid thing, inert—something 
that you can pinch; and then, by and 
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by, a bit of matter gets affected in 
some singular way, and you say ‘it is 
alive; it has a soul;’ but cannot you 
understand that the soul inheres in 
each atom of matter, and that it is 
ouly the bringing together of certain 
atoms in a certain way that means a 
soul and life? It is not that the atoms 
differ.” 

“I dare say you are quite right,” I 
said;-“I don’t see how you prove it.” 

“Oh!” he said in despair, “that is so 
English, so hopeless. Unless you bring 
a thing through all the Courts of Ap- 
peal right up to your House of Lords 
you will not believe it; and yet your 
British Association of all the savants 
swallowed De Rougemont like an 
oyster, whole.” 

“Never mind De Rougemont,” I said, 
rather annoyed at his persistent gibe 
at the great British Association, which 
I had been taught to revere. 

“Do you remember,” he went on, 
“that wonderful discovery that we 
thought we had made one night in the 
old rooms at Oxford, when it dawned 
on us that if we were in a certain 
star whose rays took nineteen hundred 
years to reach us (and there are many 
that take many more), and had only 
sufficient power of vision, we should 
see the events happening on the earth, 
not that are taking place to-day, but 
the great event that took place close 
on nineteen hundred years ago—the 
shepherds being led by the star of 
Bethlehem, and the rest of the won- 
ders? Do you remember that?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And do you remember, too,” he 
went on, “how we extended that idea 
and suggested to each other (I forget 
who was the first discoverer, but he 
was mighty proud of himself at the 
tine) that if we were travelling away 
from the earth just a little faster than 
the light, we should see (always sup- 
posing still that we had infinite powers 
of vision) events happening not in their 
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present order but in the reverse order? 
We should see the bullet coming out of 
the man’s body and going back into 
the muzzle of the gun, and so on. We 
should see a man diving into the wa- 
ter; but he would appear to us not go- 
ing down off the diving-board into the 
water, but coming up out of the water 
to the diving-board. We should see 
the Derby being run, but the horses 
going backwards. Do you remember 
how we multiplied instances of that 
kind, how interested we were, and yet 
what a little shock it seemed to give 
us, for the time being, to find all our 
previous ideas of time and space, of 
before and after, so badly upset? 
There is not an act that has been 
done since the world began, we con- 
cluded, if you remember, that is not 
photographed for us at some point in 
space if only we could get there with 
our infinite vision to regard it. The 
thought frightened us rather at the 
time.” 

“Yes, I can remember all that,” I 
said. 

“If you can imagine,” he went on, 
“that at Lhasa speculations of this 
kind, or beginning with this as a kind 
of alphabet, have been continued for 
countless ages, not by schoolboys or 
undergraduates, not haphazard, but by 
grown men who have devoted their 
lives to speculation and recorded its 
results, beginning on the previous re- 
sults recorded in the same way by 
generations of speculators who have 
gone before; if you can realize this you 
may believe, perhaps, that they have 
discovered facts even a little more re- 
markable than some that we patted 
ourselves on the back so warmly for 
discovering when we 
graduates at Oxford.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I dare say.” 

“And the climate favors speculative 
research. You laughed at me a while 
back when I said that one wanted 
sympathy in one climate more than 


were under- 
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another. What is sympathy but your 
animal magnetism—to use your West- 
ern phrases? And do not you know 
that ‘hypnotism’—again to use your 
word—is found of very much more 
value in the hospitals in Calcutta than 
it is in this country?” 

I had to confess that I had heard 
something of the sort. 

“And that climate of the wind-swept 
Thibetan plateau seems, for reasons 
that I need not speak of, even if I 
dimly understand them, most favorable 
for the acquirement of knowledge and 
advancement of speculation in the 
trance state, which is the most favor- 
able state of all for the human soul’s 
investigation of the secrets of Nature.” 

“And what of all this?” I asked. 

“T am coming to that,” he said; “I 
knew that with your ‘solid British 
common sense’’—he smiled a gently 
ironical smile—“you would want to 
know what good material thing, what 
slice of roast beef or plum pudding, 
was to be yours after all this. I came 
to you to give you a gift. Every man 
desires something. Consider that I 
have come to you like the fairy god- 
mother in the tale, and can give you a 
picture of anything that will happen 
in the course of the world to come. It 
is no miracle, this, my friend. The 
soul of man, as I have told you, belongs 
to the universal soul, but by virtue of 
the arrangement of the particles of the 
man it has come to have life and a 
special intelligence. In virtue of this 
the soul of man is able, when his body 
lies in trance and is then soulless, to 
pass into other particles and recon- 
struct (I use the word re-construct, but 
pre-construct would be more correct) 
any arrangement of particles that will 
take place in the world. And when the 
soul returns to his body and the man 
rises from his trance, he will have 
knowledge of the thing that his soul in 
its wanderings has _ pre-constructed. 
Only, I must give you this warning, 


you may see one thing only, one revela- 
tion of a thing that is to be. I’m not 
allowed to show you more.” 

“But,” I said aghast, “J see it! How 
should J see it? I have heard of won- 
derful things, indeed, done in the East 
by men in a trance. If they are not 
sheer imposture they transcend mir- 
acles. But all the conjurors, or mir- 
acle-mongers or whatever they are, 
say that it requires years of prepara- 
tion, of fasting, of praying—heaven 
knows what all—to do it. I can’t do 
that, I am too old. Besides, I have 
just bought a lot of light port, very 
good port, at Christie’s. It wants 
drinking at once. Forgive me if I am 
talking rubbish. I dare say I am; but, 
you know, your Eastern ideas are a 
little bit disconcerting to us.” 

“I dare say they are,” he replied 
apologetically. “Oh, you may drink 
your port all right. I dare say you 
have seen, in the stage exhibitions of 
mesmerism, a practised performer en- 
able a novice to induce the mesmeric 
trance, or get the patient to obey, by 
laying his fingers on the novice’s 
wrists. It is somewhat after this man- 
ner that I will enable you to see the 
vision that you ask for. I shall first 
put you into a trance, and I shall then 
put myself into the same state, in or- 
der to see that which you desire to see. 
When you are in that condition I shall 
be able to communicate the experience 
to you.” 

“It doesn’t hurt at all, I suppose, 
does it?” I asked, doubtfully. He 
laughed. I had not known before that 
a mystic could realize the humorous 
side of things so fully. 

“Absolutely painless, I promise you,” 
he said, rather as my dentist says it. 

“IT am not in the habit of going into 
the trance state, you know.” 

“No,” he said, taking me quite se- 
riously, “but I shall be able to put you 
into it easily enough.” 

“The deuce you will!” I answered. 
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“Only with your consent,” he added, 
to relieve me of my fears. “Without 
it I should probably be powerless.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” I replied. 
“But what makes you think I shall 
give that consent?” 

“Only the curiosity, or the desire of 
gain or of power, that is innate in 
every man,” he said. “And now,” he 
added, rising from his chair, “I am go- 
ing. In two nights hence, at the same 
time, I will be here again. By then 
you wil! have decided, no doubt, what 
scene, or whatever it may be, in the 
future you desire to see, and that very 
same evening your wish shall be grati- 
fied.” 

“Have I to go into any particular 
training for the event?” I asked, more 
than half in joke. 

“Only be moderately sober, that is all 
I have to stipulate,” he replied, in the 
same vein. “If you were not I might 
have a trouble in putting you into the 
trance.” 

“I'll do my best to keep sober, then;” 
and with that and a laugh I wished 
him good-night. 

He was gone, and I had to ask my- 
self what it all meant. I had not been 
dreaming—the smell of his Indian to- 
bacco still clung about the room. Per- 
haps he was mad, perhaps he was 
hoaxing me; but his manner had not 
favored either of these alternatives. 
In any case I was sufficiently inter- 
ested to be willing to humor his mad- 
ness, or to acquiesce in his hoax, and, 
that point settled, began to whip up 
my imagination to suggest for me the 
gift or revelation that I should de- 
mand of this strange fairy godmother. 
It occurred to me that I should like to 
see myself a few years’ hence, but I 
dreaded to ask that. The portrait 
might not be flattering. Besides, one 
does not know what a few years may 
do; there might be no me to portray, 
no living me; and though this 
might, perhaps, present no diffi- 


culties to the man from Lhasa, 
still I did not care to put that 
question. Then I thought of a glimpse 
at the next great naval battle, or the 
first feasible flying-machine to be in- 
vented. Neither of these seemed out- 
side the contract, each was only a mat- 
ter of arrangement of particles; and it 
was wonderful how simple the process 
seemed as if it ought to be, if only one 
knew how it was done. A little fa- 
miliarity with the scheme, and think- 
ing it over, seemed to make that which 
at first had appeared extravagantly 
absurd and impossible a simple enough 
affair. It was only to control the soul 
that inhered in the particles, and the 
thing was done. 

But all these visions seemed to me 
too remote, too vast, perhaps—not prac- 
tical enough. Surely, I thought, I 
could think of something more useful, 
more profitable than that. Suppose I 
were to ask to see the finish of the 
next year’s Derby—there would be 
money in that if I could be sure of the 
names of the horses—or a Stock Ex- 
change list of a month ahead, or—sud- 
denly the idea struck me! It was not 
a new idea. It was an idea even that 
Dunstan and I had often talked over 
together in the old Oxford days. It 
would amuse him to find that old idea 
taking shape again in my mind and 
coming up in tangible, or at least 
visible, form. During the next two 
days I amused myself with thinking 
what I should do when I had my de- 
sire and had seen my vision. I grew 
feverishly impatient, possessed by the 
one idea alone, and lived only for the 
moment when Dunstan should come, 
according to his promise, to my room. 
It he had failed of his promise I think 
my heart would have broken, so keenly 
was I set upon the idea; but I knew 
that he would not fail. Punctual to 
the appointed moment he arrived, and 
I cried, almost before I had got him 
into the room: 
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“I want you to show me a file of 
next year’s ‘Times.’ ” 

He smiled, with a lack of emotion 
that was in strange contrast with my 
own excited state. 

“I thought you would be able to 
think of something that would interest 
you,” he said. 

“But can you do it? 
want to know.” 

He did not answer for a moment. “I 
told you one thing,” he said then. 

“Well, so it is one thing,’ I replied 
impatiently. “I only ask for one file— 
one year’s file. Surely that is not 
much. If you come to hair-splitting 
like that you might tell me that you 
would only show me one word.” 

“Yes,” he said, evidently deliberating 
the case in his mind. “Yes, I suppose 
that is quite fair. I think I can do 
tbat for you.” 

“If you would only show it to me for 
the first half of the year, that would 
carry it over Derby Day; that would 
do,” I said, trying to meet him half 
way. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, with a smile; 
“you shall have it all. I can give you 


That is what I 


that without exceeding my instruc- 
tions.” 
“And what have I got to do? Do let 


us begin,” I said impatiently. 

“You have got to do nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. You have only to 
leave it all to me. Sit down on that 
sofa. Now, look into my eyes a mo- 
ment, and try to resign your will, as 
you would phrase it, to mine. Thank 
you, that will do—that——” 

His voice seemed to grow fainter, 
fainter, farther and farther away. I 
relapsed, I must presume, into that 
trance state of which he had told me. 
I know, by the time of his arrival, that 
it must have been about 11.45 P. M. 
when I passed into this unconscious 
condition. The next thing that I re- 
member was rising from the sofa 
where I fancied I had been asleep, and 


glancing at the clock, to find it close 
on half-past twelve. Before me on the 
floor I was astonished for a moment to 
see an enormous pile of newspapers. 
In an instant the recollection of Dun- 
stan’s visit recurred to me. I fell 
eagerly upon the heap of papers. True 
te my intensely ardent hope, the top 
one bore the date of the first day of the 
following year. A file of next year’s 
“Times” lay before me. 

One does not perhaps realize, with- 
out a little reflection, what an enor- 
mous power and enormous wealth such 
a possession as this means to a man. 
For my own part, during the two pre- 
ceding days my mind had been occu- 
pied with little else, and I had formed 
my plan of campaign. The remainder 
of the present year I intended to de- 
vote to realizing all the ready money 
that I could lay my hands on, in order 
to be able to begin speculative opera- 
tions as soon as the period of my pre- 
science commenced—and if possible to 
obtain a seat in Parliament, in order to 
satisfy my ambitions. Ambitious I was 
not, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The cares and responsibilities of a 
prime minister had no attractions for 
me; but the normal human being could 
scarcely be expected to resist the temp- 
tation thus presented me of proving 
myself sage beyond all my fellows. 
And in no place could this wisdom be 
put in brighter evidence or more use- 
fully employed than from a seat in 
Parliament. The opening action of my 
campaign would be the purchase of as 
much stock as I could raise sufficient 
“cover” for, in the Stock Exchange 
phrase, of some undertaking that I 
perceived would rise in course of the 
first weeks of the year. From this nu- 
cleus of a fortune I would go on to 
operations, necessarily always success- 
ful, of greater and greater dimensions 
throughout the year. Incidentally I 
would purchase the horse that I per- 
ceived would win the Derby—it really 
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did not matter at what figure, for I 
could recoup myself on the Turf or on 
the Stock Exchange almost at will. My 
outlook was not altogether selfish; for 
I proposed to distinguish myself as a 
philanthropist on the most extended 
scale. I also proposed purchasing a 
house in Carlton House Terrace, over- 
looking the Mall, for that has always 
appeared to me the most enviable site 
in London. The wealth of Monte 
Cristo, in fact, was mine in that pile 
of papers that lay before me, and a 
greater renown than the most fabulous 
riches could bring. For with this pre- 
science, that I could thus make my- 
self master of at will, it is evident that 
by the most simple expedients, such as 
writing to the Press, I could quickly 
obtain the credit of possessing greater 
wisdom and foresight than had ever 
before fallen to the lot of man, even 
if I failed, as was conceivable, to reach 
that most favorable’ standpoint, 
whence to give my wisdom to the 
world, which would be mine if I could 
win a seat in Parliament. 

It was very obvious that with a ju- 
dicious use of only a little of the 
knowledge that lay ready to my hand 
I could not fail to become in a very 
short time an interesting person to the 
public and the Press. There was no 
doubt that I should read in the 
“Times” that was before me some 
reference to myself, to my charities, 
my enterprises, probably to my 
speeches. I had determined, as I have 
mentioned, to make myself possessed, 
at whatever cost, of the horse that 
should win the Derby, and my first 
thought in turning up the file before 
me was to see whether my own name 
was given as the owner of the classic 
race’s winner. Rather to my surprise 
I found a name almost as familiar to 
me as my own recorded as that of the 
owner of the winning horse; but no 
mention of my own name as owner of 
a horse taking part in the race at all. 


“The best-laid schemes of mice and 
men,” I said to myself, rather disap- 
pointed as I turned the big pages over, 
“pang aft agley.” 

But of course I knew the name of 
the Derby winner, and incidentally 
noticed, in the same issue of the pa- 
per, that a certain stock in which I 
even then held a small interest had ap- 
preciated enormously. Even in these 
facts, if I learned nothing else, was 
the means of a vast fortune. But I 
proposed a far more systematic study 
of the file. As I turned back to its 
commencement I felt a strange lassi- 
tude and indifference to the whole af- 
fair stealing over me. It increased, al- 
though I struggled against it, until it 
overpowered me, and therewith it ap- 
pears to me that I fell asleep again, 
for in my next conscious moment I 
heard Ralph Dunstan’s familiar voice, 
and saw his gentle, dark-visaged face 
as he bent over me, asking: 

“Do you feel tired?” 

It took me a minute or so to shake 
myself fully awake. 

“I am tired,” I said, “yes, tired. But 
I am much worse than tired, I am 
disappointed—I had almost said, I am 
defrauded. What was the use of giv- 
ing me the file for a moment, just like 
that, and not giving me time to look 
through it? You have done nothing 
for me.” 

“But you had time surely to see— 
something.” 

“Something, yes. But can you ex- 
plain it, Dunstan? We almost settled, 
you know, that the first thing we 
would do, if we had such a chance as 
this, would be to buy the Derby win- 
ner. Well, the account of the Derby 
is given, of course, but I was not the 
owner. By the way,” I asked, glanc- 
ing round the room, “where has the 
file gone?” 

“You forget,” he said; “the particles 
are dissolved. Without the informing 
power of your soul they are gone. In 
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your normal state you cannot see 
them.” 

“But what was the good?’ I said. 
“Why did you treat me so? Why not 
give me longer, more time? It is too 
bad.” 

“You forget,” he said gently. “You 
shall have plenty of time. To-morrow 
night you shall have all the night-long 
hours. Then you can make your re- 
searches—your notes, if you will—to 
your heart’s content. But you must 
do all that you have to do then. On 
the day following I have to be on my 
way back to India, and so to Lhasa 
again.” 

“But why don’t you yourself,” I said, 
“why don’t you make use of this won- 
derful gift you have, and turn it to 
account, to money, to power?” 

He smiled that long-suffering smile 
of his that my gross Western non- 
comprehension so often raised. 

“You do not understand,” he said; 
“if we used these powers to gain ma- 
terial ends they would quickly be de- 
nied to us. But to you, for your friend- 
ship and kindness to me, I have been 
allowed to give, this once, your heart’s 
desire. Oh, I will not give it grudg- 
ingly. I will not defraud you. It has 
ever been the reproach cast by your 
foolish Western science at our Eastern 
speculation that it gives no results of 
material value. Your instance may 
disprove it once for all. Only it is an 
instance that is exceptional. Its repe- 
tition, save this once, is not permitted. 
To-morrow night, at the same hour, I 
will come to you again. You may re- 
peat your experience; and you shall 
have all the small hours of the morn- 
ing—until six o'clock if it pleases you— 
for your researches.” 

The greater part of the day that fol- 
lowed I passed in a kind of feverish 
repose. At night, at the same hour, 
Dunstan reappeared. During my wak- 
ing hours of the day I had prepared a 
kind of catechism or scheme of ques- 


tions that I wished to put to my mirac- 
ulous file of “Times.” I had jotted the 
questions on a sheet of foolscap and 
held the sheet in my hand as Dunstan 
threw me into the trance. When he 
entered the room that evening I no- 
ticed that he carried a cumbrous box. 
On inquiry he told me that it contained 
a camera and a flash-light, for the pur- 
pose of taking my portrait as I studied 
the files, by way of assurance to me 
later that all that took place was sober 
reality and not a dream. Often, look- 
ing at that photograph since, it has 
been the one thing that has given me 
faith in all that happened. Otherwise 
I had merely believed it, as Dunstan 
had foreseen, a dream—an evil dream. 

I fell, as before, into unconsciousness. 
With my waking moment I found my- 
self with the now familiar file of fu- 
ture “Times” before me; and with my 
foolscap catechism I attacked it ener- 
getically and to a purpose, eliciting an- 
swers, and jotting them down. A not 
inconsiderable European war, arising 
from the eternal problems presented 
by the Bulgarian and Servian States, 
Was among the items of interest that 
I recorded. Each week I noted changes 
in important stocks, sometimes of a 
violent character—which suited my 
purpose best, for these offered oppor- 
tunity of much successful speculation. 
The winners of the chief races of the 
year also found place in my record, 
and I was pleased to find Oxford 
triumphing over Cambridge at Lord’s. 
But that which surprised and, I have 
to confess, chagrined me not a little 
was the fact that in no issue or para- 
graph of the great paper could I see 
the remotest reference to my own 
name, no schemes of great philan- 
thropy, no mention, as I had fondly 
imagined, of a prophet of marvellous 
foresight. It was not hard to conceive 
that, even with the powers I should 
possess, I might be unable to secure 
a seat in Parliament, at least during 
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the early part of the year. But still I 
had expected to make the power of 
my wealth and my foreknowledge felt. 

Yet, though no reference to myself 
was to be found, I had a rich feast of 
enjoyment in reading of the future of 
the world during the year that was to 
come. I knew no sense of weariness, 
and though I had my questions an- 
swered a full two hours or so before 
the time at which Dunstan had told 
me he must recall me to my normal 
self and draw down forever the cur- 
tain on the future, I sat and read, en- 
tranced by the history which I only— 
of all Western men, at least—could yet 
know. 

At length the clock told me that the 
time for me to return to the material 
world was near. I had but a quarter 
of an hour left me, and arranged the 
papers in their order, leaning back, 
when I had done so, to think whether 
there was a last question that I had 
overlooked. The prospect of my for- 
tunes in the year that was to come 
dazzled my imagination by its splen- 
dor. My brain was wearied, and I 
eould conceive no more that I could 
wish to ask. Vacantly my eyes wan- 
dered over the front sheet of the ad- 
vertisements—of ships that were to 
sail, of all kinds of enterprises yet un- 
born: thence to the births, the mar- 
riages—interesting topics, these; finally 
to the obituary notices. And there a 
sad curiosity possessed me to see if 
there were, perchance, any of my ac- 
quaintance who would pay the debt 
to Nature with the beginning of the 
new year. Carelessly my eye wan- 
dered down the column, till it was ar- 
rested by a line, most similar, to all 
seeming, to every other there, yet 
written, to my vision, in letters of 
crimson blood. 

“At  Staplehurst, suddenly, of 
failure of the heart’s action, James 
Standish, M.A., in the forty-seventh 
year of his age.” 


I, James Standish, who pen these 
lines, sat in my rooms, not a stone’s 
throw from Piccadilly, and read in the 
“Times” of January 1 of the year to 
come my own obituary notice! 

It has happened to men before, when 
they have been supposed dead in bat- 
tle or of shipwreck, to read the ac- 
count of their own death; but these 
could laugh as they read, for they were 
living men, and the death that was as- 
signed to them they had evaded. But 
how could I, James Standish, evade 
that death that was pronounced for 
me—that impended on me the first day 
of the coming year? 

Then I understood. I understood the 
irony. I, James Standish, who had 
looked to see my name as owner of the 
Derby winner, dispenser of vast sums 
in charity, the nation’s prophet—I saw 
myself a dead man when all these 
things—prophecies, philanthropies, 
horse races—should come to pass. I 
sat as one stunned by that which he 
has seen; and how I passed from that 
state of apathy into the waking mood 
to which Dunstan called me I cannot 
say. 

“You have had a long séance, old 
man,” he told me, “and I had a trouble 
in calling you back. Have you found 
out all you want to know?” 

“Yes,” I answered him, mechanical- 
ly, “I have found out all I want to 
know—all.” 

I think he was surprised by the lack 
of enthusiasm with which I spoke. 

“You are tired,” he said. “We pro- 
longed the thing too far; but you will 
have plenty of time to rest. I must 
say good-bye to you now. It is time 
that I was off to see about my depart- 
ure. Good-bye to you, and bless you.” 

“I suppose I ought to thank you,” I 
tried to stammer. 

“No, no; don’t trouble to do that,” he 
said. “Good-bye, good-bye.” 

With that he was off. When he was 
halfway down the stairs I called after 
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him, intending to ask him whether he 
knew the fact that I had discovered 
on the “Times” first sheet; but he had 
gone too far, and did not hear me. 

This is my experience. Two days 
later I received from a photographer 
in the Strand a copy of a portrait of 
myself which Dunstan had taken of 
me, as he said he would, by his flash- 
light with the kodak while I was 
studying the accursed file of the 
“Times” that he had conjured up for 
me. I enclose it with this record; and 
the strange fact will be noted that the 
paper does not appear, though obvious- 
ly I stand in the pose of a man holding 
a sheet of a big paper, reading it. The 
absence of the paper is significant. 

I write these things not knowing well 
what the future has in store for me— 
whether in truth I, James Standish, 
shall die on January 1 of the next year, 
as I have read in the “Times,” accord- 
ing to my description, or whether the 
whole thing has been a juggle of East- 
ern hypnotism and conjuring. 


That is the record that I found in 
Cornhill Magazine. 


my deceased relative’s papers. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence, if nothing 
more, that he actually did die, sud- 
denly, of failure of the heart, at 
Staplehurst, which is a little village on 
the coast, on January 1 of the year 
following that in which these things 
happened. It appears to me that he 
was endeavoring to fly from the fate 
foretold for him, for he was one of the 
few survivors of the wreck of the 
Mohawk, that ran aground in Decem- 
ber of last year. He was conveyed, 
suffering from a broken leg, to the inn 
of this little fishing village, and there 
died of failure of the heart’s action 
following exhaustion from the shock 
of the amputation of the limb. It is 
singular that I have not been able to 
find the catechism of question and 
answer to which he refers in his rec- 
ord; but there the photograph is, 
showing my deceased friend in the at- 
titude of a man apparently reading, 
and holding in his two hands before 
him a newspaper of which there is no 
visible sign on the photographic print. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 





ANGEL COURT. 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say. For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel Court! 


Nay: the Eternities are there. 
Death by the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light: 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court. 


From “The May Book.” 


Austin Dobson. 
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MEASURING SPACE. 


Since the beginning of last autumn 
astronomers have been engaged in a 
renewed attack upon the grandest 
problem of their science—the measure- 
ment of the distance of the sun and 
of the scale upon which our solar sys- 
tem is built. Fifty observatories of the 
northern world are allied upon the 
campaign, combining their forces in 
the common interest of advancing 
along a new road which has suddenly 
been opened to them just when it 
seemed that all farther advance was 
for the present blocked. 

In the history of astronomy during 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century there is the record of a long 
series of efforts to determine this dis- 
tanee, in which the attack was made 
from every side, with every resource 
which the rapid advance in power of 
instrument and power of new method 
had added to the armament at the dis- 
posal of the astronomer. When, less 
than four years ago, the account was 
published of the last stages of the 
campaign, it was announced that the 
distance of the sun from the earth is 
92,874,000 miles. The number might 
conceivably be wrong by as much as 
a couple of hundred thousand miles, 
but there was nothing to encourage 
any further attempts to revise it. Com- 
bined effort and personal skill had been 
pushed to the uttermost, and the com- 
fortable feeling prevailed that the 
figures would remain undisturbed for 
many years to come, until some new 
instrument or method, transcending 
the powers of our present equipment, 
invited a new attempt. 

That was only three years ago; and 
to-day astronomers are once more in 
the thick of the attack, with larger 
observing forces than have ever be- 
fore been combined in a common 





There has been no. great 
growth of instrumental power, no dis- 
covery of a more powerful method to 
warrant the renewed activity, but in a 
most unexpected direction a new path 
has been opened, and along it in the 
old order the forces are being pushed 
forward. There is that outstanding 
uncertainty of some 200,000 miles to be 
reduced. It can never entirely disap- 
pear; the narrow dimensions of our 
earth furnish a very inadequate base 
from which to measure so vast a dis- 
tance; but while there is a possibility 
of halving the margin of doubt the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest. 

Forty years ago our knowledge of 
the sun’s distance was based upon the 
observation of the transit of Venus in 
1769, and the accepted value was 95,- 
000,000 miles. For more than a cen- 
tury there had been no opportunity of 
revising the measures, and the whole 
astronomical world awaited eagerly the 
pair of transits which were to take 
place in 1874 and 1882, in the confident 
expectation of arriving then at a 
trustworthy result. 

The dramatic character of the opera- 
tions that were undertaken aroused a 
general public enthusiasm for the prob- 
lem. Parliaments were called upon to 
vote large supplies. Expeditions from 
all countries fitted out to the most re- 
mote corners of the earth, and an oc- 
cusional tale of bodily hardships added 
a touch of human interest to scientific 
doings. Best of all, wherever over 
half the world the sky was clear peo- 
ple had themselves from their own 
doorsteps watched through smoked 
glasses the planet Venus pass, a small 
dark body, across the shining surface 
of the sun; and they were curious to 
know what advantage the astronomers 
had gained in going so far afield. 


cause. 
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The answer is not far to seek. On 
the rare occasions when the planet 
Venus, passing directly between our 
earth and the sun, is seen apparently 
projected upon the latter as a round 
black spot, observers at widely-sepa- 
rated stations measure at carefully de- 
termined instants of time the position 
of the planet upon the sun’s disc. And 
because they are watching from dif- 
ferent points, the aspect of the phe- 
nomenon is not quite the same at the 
two stations. There is a slight shift 
in the position of the planet, a very 
small difference, indeed, but still a 
quantity which can be measured with 
refined instruments, and which, com- 
bined with a careful determination of 
the length of the base line between the 
two stations, gives eventually the dis- 
tance of the sun. The more widely 
separated the stations the greater is 
the shift to be measured and the more 
powerful is the method. So the ex- 
peditions went, some of them, to far- 
distant lands, to New Zealand, to 
South America, and to antarctic Ker- 
guelen Island; and there they realized 
to the full what a world of difference 
there is between work amidst the con- 
veniences of a permanent observatory 
and work in the discomforts of a tem- 
porary observing camp. 

They had come to observe a phenom- 
enon which could never be presented 
to the sight more than twice in a life- 
time. That fact alone prevents any 
man from becoming an experienced 
observer of transits of Venus. At- 
tempts had been made to get over this 
difficulty by constructing models 
which gave a very fair representation 
of the phenomena, and the observers 
were assiduously practised in the ob- 
servation of artificial transits. But 
there was something which could not 
be imitated and studied beforehand— 
the effect of the sun lighting up the at- 
mosphere of the planet and surround- 
ing it with a halo of brightness. 
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This appearance seems to have come 
as something of a surprise to the ob- 
servers of the transit of 1874, and it 
had a serious effect upon their ob- 
servations. The accounts which had 
come down of the transit of 1769, and 
the preliminary practice upon artificial 
transits, had prepared them for a cer- 
tain sequence of events, and they had 
to note by the chronometer the exact 
moment at which each happened. Even 
if everything had come to pass as was 
expected, it was a severe trial of nerve 
and skill. The difficulties of working 
in a temporary camp can be barely in- 
dicated. The instruments suffer slight 
mishaps upon the journey, and there is 
no workshop in which to repair them; 
chronometers which have _ travelled 
rough roads in tropical climates are but 
a poor substitute for the standard 
clocks which have been left at home. 
There is the ever-present consciousness 
of the irreparable effect of some fail- 
ure at the critical moment, of instru- 
mental mishap or cloudy sky. It is at 
best a bad preparation for the supreme 
moments of a man’s life, when he has 
to reap in a few precious minutes the 
fruits of years of labor. And to crown 
the difficulties there came this unex- 
pected appearance of a ring of light 
round the planet, which confused it- 
self with the edge of the sun and ren- 
dered uncertain the most important ob- 
servations of all—the determination 
of the instants when the planet enters 
upon and passes off the sun’s disc. 

This was the classical method of de- 
termining the distance of the sun. It 
had met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess in early years at the transit of 
1769, and for the following hundred 
years, during which no transits oc- 


curred, it had been taught in “the 
schools and established in the text- 
books. And when in 1874 it was put 


again to the test, it broke down, as we 
have seen. Unfortunately the newer 
methods which were tried on the same 
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occasion proved disappointing also. 
Photography was pressed into the serv- 
ice because it can record its impres- 
sions very quickly and without emo- 
tion. Its function was to produce pic- 
tures of the event, and the astronomer 
hoped that he would be able to study 
and measure those pictures at his lei- 
sure. The hopes which were built upon 
this new method were unfulfilled in 
the end. The photographs proved hard 
to measure, and the results were not 
satisfactory. 

It was soon realized, long before the 
final results were brought together and 
the calculations completed, that the 
observation of a transit of Venus 
might, after all, fail to give the de- 
sired improvement in our knowledge of 
the sun’s distance. Unexpected diffi- 
culties had arisen in 1874, and it was 
hard to see how they could be avoided 
on the occasion of the next transit in 
1882. The short interval of eight years 
was not enough to complete the discus- 
sion of the first batch of results, and 
the preparations for the transit of 1882 
must go forward. But the distin- 
guished astronomer who is now his 
Majesty’s astronomer at the Cape had 
shared in the difficulties of 1874, and 
was not content to risk another failure 
in the same way. While the world was 
preparing to try again at the transit of 
Venus in 1882, he conceived the bold 
idea of forestalling their efforts by se- 
curing the desired result single-handed 
in 1877. In that year, the year of the 
discovery of his two satellites, the 
planet Mars came unusually near the 
earth—a mere 30,000,000 miles away. If 
the planet’s distance could be well 
determined the problem of the distance 
of the sun was solved. For the rela- 
tive proportions of the distances of the 
planets from the sun, and consequently 
from one another, are known with an 
accuracy far exceeding our knowledge 
of the distance in miles of any one of 
them. If one distance be determined 


the rest can be immediately deduced 
from it, and so the distance of Mars 
from the earth will give us the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

So Sir David Gill set out in the sum- 
mer of 1877 to determine the distance 
of the planet Mars. His instrument 
was the heliometer, which is the most 
refined and beautiful instrument ever 
invented for measuring directly the 
distance between two points in the 
sky not very far apart, the angular dis- 
tance of star from star, or of planet 
from star. The station chosen for the 
observations was on the island of As- 
cension, close to the equator; and it 
was close to the equator for this rea- 
son, that determinations of the dis- 
tance of a planet or of the sun require 
that observations shall be made at 
two widely separated stations. There 
are two distinct ways of satisfying this 
condition. One way is to send ob- 
servers to very distant parts of the 
earth, as was done in the transit of 
Venus expeditions. The other way is 
less troublesome. The observer makes 
a first set of observations early in the 
evening, and goes to bed. While he is 
asleep, the earth in its rotation is 
carrying him and his instrument round 
with it, and before dawn he can repeat 
the observations of the evening 
fore from a point thousands of miles 
away from where they were made. 

It is clearly an advantage to be near 
the equator, for there the distance 
traversed during the night is greatest. 
So Ascension was chosen for a station, 
and the heliometer was set up on the 
shore of Mars Bay. Throughout the 
late summer and early autumn of 1877 
Mars was visible all through the night. 
Early in the evening its place among 
the surrounding stars was measured. 
During the night the rotation of the 
earth transported the observatory some 
six thousand miles away, and when in 
the morning the planet was, from the 
new point of view, compared with the 


be- 
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same stars, the shift in its position 
among them was measured, and the 
amount of the shift was a measure of 
the distance of the planet. 

The simplicity of the scheme almost 
ensured its success. Personality of 
one observer and peculiarities of one 
instrument only were involved. Un- 
favorable skies and minor mishaps 
were powerless to wreck the work—for 
it extended over months instead of 
minutes, and the failure of one night 
was turned into the success of the 
next. In “Six Months in Ascension” 
the astronomer’s wife has given a de- 
lightful account of the small trials and 
the great successes of the expedition, 
and of the triumphant return to Eng- 
land at the end of 1877, with results 
which all the transit of Venus expedi- 
tions of 1882 could scarcely hope to 
rival. 

The necessary calculations were not 
leng delayed, and they gave for the dis- 
tance of the sun 93,080,000 miles—two 
millions less than the original 
result from the transit of 1769, 
and a million and a-half  great- 
er than the distance which had 
been obtained from a_rediscussion 
of those observations. The uncertainty 
had been nearly two million miles, and 
it was reduced by these observations 
of Mars at Ascension to not much more 
than 300,000 miles. It was a notable 
result to be achieved by the efforts of 
one man,—a triumph of individual 
skill, and a greater triumph of fore- 
sight. It has been mentioned that the 
expedition to Ascension was under- 
taken because Sir David Gill had early 
convinced himself that the transit of 
Venus expeditions would not fulfil the 
hopes that had been built upon them. 
That forecast has been amply justified. 
The work has taken many years to 
complete, and even now is not quite all 
published, and the results are discord- 
ant and uncertain to an amount great- 
er than the 300,000 miles to which the 








Mars observations had reduced the un- 
certainty in our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance. 

But the result of these Mars observa- 
tions was not long allowed to stand un- } 
challenged. It was soon pointed out 
that there was one possible source of 
error that had not been eliminated— 
which had, indeed, at that time scarce- 
ly been recognized. It is a small 
secondary effect of the refraction to 
which the rays of light from a star or 
planet are subject when they pass 
through our atmosphere, and in virtue 
of it the image of a planet low down in 
the sky, when it is examined in the 
telescope, is found to have a slight 
blue border along the upper and a red 
border along the lower edge of its 
disc. In the ease of Mars this might 
produce a particularly noticeable re- 
sult, for the ruddy planet was often 
observed in a blue twilight sky. The 
blue border would then be lost in the 
blue sky, and the red border would be 
assimiliated with the red disc of the 
planet, so that the planet would al- 
ways appear slightly displaced. It 
was an effect almost inappreciable in 
magnitude, but if it acted at all, it 
would always act in the same direc- 
tion, and that is the most pernicious 
kind of error to which observations 
can be liable. 

In fact, when we arrive at an astro- 
nomical result from the combination of 
a long series of observations, the esti- 
mate which we are able to form of the 
uncertainty of our result is entirely in- 
validated if it can be shown that there 
is a possibility that any cause, how- 
ever small, has introduced an error al- 
ways in the same direction. It could 
not be denied that the Mars observa- 
tions were at least open to such a sus- 
picion because of the atmospheric diffi- 
culty to which we have referred; and 
there was nothing for it but to renew 
the attempt upon the sun’s distance in 
still another way. 




















Mars is not the only planet whose 
distance can be well determined by di- 
rect observation. Between Mars and 
Jupiter there is a large family of small 
planets, which are farther from the 
sun than Mars, and consequently at 
their nearest are farther from the 
earth than Mars at his nearest. But 
this disadvantage is more than bal- 
anced by the fact that they are 
indistinguishable in appearance from 
the stars which surround them; they 
escape almost entirely that atmospher- 
ic trouble which brought Mars into 
disrepute, and their small images can 
be observed with very much greater 
accuracy. In the years 1888 and 1889 
three of these small planets, Iris, Vic- 
toria and Sappho, were at their nearest 
to the earth. It was resolved to make 
a final effort to determine their dis- 
tance from the earth, and thence to 
obtain one more determination of that 
elusive quantity, the distance of the 
sun, which had already been the sub- 
ject of so many disappointing quests. 

On this occasion no one was able to 
repeat the program of 1877 and make 
a singlehanded determination from a 
station near the equator. A _ great 
scheme was organized of co-operation 
between the Cape Observatory and the 
observatories of the northern hemi- 
sphere, to make observations as simul- 
taneous as possible of the positions of 
these planets among the surrounding 
stars. It was a return towards the 
older plan which had been used in the 
transit of Venus work, of observing 
from widely-separated stations. There 
were five northern observatories 
engaged, against one in the south. But 
the climate of the northern hemisphere 
was in the scale against them, and in 
the result the forces were well bal- 
anced. 

Very soon it appeared that the ob- 
servations which were made were of 
unexampled accuracy. One after an- 
other the tables in the possession of 
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astronomers failed to respond to the 
demand made upon them, and finally 
the whole calculations had to be re- 
peated with more extensive and ac- 
curate tables than had ever before 
been employed in the work. The situ- 
ation has been celebrated by an Ox- 
ford astronomer-poet in a verse which 
puts the matter in a nutshell:— 

distance 


They used to measure our 


from the sun 

By watching transits of Venus. 

Now they use of the planets one 

That doesn’t even come between us. 

And Dr. Gill declares he’s able 

By using the heliometer 

To beat the seven-figure logarithm 
table, 

Or any known arithmometer. 


Only four years ago two 
volumes were issued from the Cape 
Observatory containing a complete ac- 
count of the work. The distance of 
the sun was found to be 92,874,000 
miles, with an uncertainty of a couple 
of hundred thousand. 

It should be noticed that this last re- 
sult agrees with the earlier determina- 
tion from the observations of Mars 
within the limits of uncertainty which 
were found for that result. The limits 
of uncertainty had now been reduced, 
and it was hard to see what more 
could be done. Indeed, astronomers 
would have been quite content to let 
the matter rest for some years. These 
determinatiors of the distance of the 
sun are laborious in the extreme, and 
there was much else waiting to be 
done. 

And yet to-day, are once more 
in the thick of a new attack on the 
problem. A small planet has been re- 
cently discovered, which comes on 
favorable occasions very much nearer 
to the earth than any body except our 
own moon. In August of 1898 a Ger- 
man astronomer was searching for 
two small members of the huge family 
of minor planets; they had long been 
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we 
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lost. The wanderers escaped the keen 
grasp of the photographic plate, but it 
caught a prize for which that whole 
family would gladly be bartered—a 
minor planet, indeed, in point of size 
and brilliance, but moving in a most 
unusual path. The new pianet is per- 
haps not a hundred miles in diameter, 
and would be in no wise distinguished 
or important if it moved among its 
peers. But some unknown cause has 
placed Eros, thus aptly named after 
the little wayward god, in a path such 
as no minor planet had ever before 
been known to pursue, a path which 
brings it on rare occasions very near 
the earth. During this last winter the 
first occasion has fallen out; we shall 
have to wait thirty years for a better 
opportunity of determining the pianet’s 
distance, and it was impossible to neg- 
lect such a chance of determining by 
this means the distance of the sun 
within the limits of 100,000 miles. And 
so astronomers have plunged anew in- 
to the work; the observations are fin- 
ished, and the calculations are begun. 

For the first time in this solar-paral- 
lax hunting photographic methods 
have to a great extent superseded the 
heliometer and other instruments of 
visual observation; and to this will be 
greatly due whatever measure of suc- 
cess may be achieved. There is still 
matter for controversy concerning the 
respective merits of photographic and 
visual measures, when each method 
can be given full scope. But there can 
be no doubt that when it is a case of 
utilizing odd half-hour breaks in al- 
most continuous cloud, such as was 
experienced last winter, the advantage 
is all on the side of the photographic 
plate, which does its work in a minute 
or two, and allows the observer to 
make his measurements upon it at lei- 
It is fortunate that English as- 
tronomers have been able to rely en- 
tirely on their photographic telescopes. 
At Greenwich, Oxford, Cambridge and 
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Dublin long series of photographs have 
been obtained, which will serve a two- 


fold purpose. Whenever the weather 
has permitted work at each end of a 
night there will result an independent 
determination of the planet's distance, 
after the manner of the Mars’ work at 
Ascension, based upon the distance 
which the observatory itself has moved 
during the night. And when such 
pairs of observations made in Europe 
are wanting there still remains the 
chance that somewhere in America 
they may have obtained, at their end 
of the long base line, observations 
which will combine with the observa- 
tions made in Europe to give a second 
result. 

The vastness of the labor which has 
been and is being expended upon the 
solution of this problem of the sun’s 
distance from the earth is no whit out 
of proportion to the immense impor- 
tance of the matter in astronomy. The 
distance of the sun is the unit in which 
all distances in our solar system are 
measured; nay more, the distances of 
the fixed stars from our system are 
expressed in terms of it; nor, further, 
without an accurate knowledge of it is 
it possible either to determine ac- 
curately the velocities with which 
those stars are moving towards us or 
away from us, or to take the next step 
of measuring the speed and the direc- 
tion of the motion through space of the 
sun and its system of planets. All de- 
pend upon an accurate knowledge of 
the distance of the sun from the earth, 
and no labor can be deemed too great 
if it extends this knowledge even by a 
little. As to the present enterprise, it 
will be years before the measures and 
calculations are completed and we can 
judge of its success. However it may 
result, even if the value of the sun’s 
distance which is obtained is no better 
than the value at present accepted, 
the labor will not have been thrown 
away, for two great ends will have 
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been achieved. The value of photo- understanding, the co-ordination of 
graphic methods will have been tested methods, and the unity of purpose 
against visual observation in a way that will be gained in so great a co- 
which has never before been done so operation for a common end, will re- 
completely; that will be the gain to main as an endowment to the future 
, practical astronomy. And the mutual of science when the work is over. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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The wind blew keealy from the Western sea, 

And drove the dead leaves slanting from the tree— 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 

Heaping them up before her Father’s door 

When I saw her whom I shall see no more— 
We cannot bribe thee, Death. 


She went abroad the falling leaves among, 

She saw the merry season fade, and sung 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 

Freely she wandered in the leafless wood, 

And said that all was fresh, and fair and good, 
She knew thee not, O Death. 


She bound her shining hair across her brow, 

She went into the garden fading now; 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 

And if one sighed to think that it was sere, 

She smiled to think that it would bloom next year! 
She feared thee not, O Death. 


Blooming she came back to the cheerful room 

With all the fairer flowers yet in bloom, 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 

A fragrant knot for each of us she tied, 

And placed the fairest at her Father’s side— 
She cannot charm thee, Death. 


Her pleasant smile spread sunshine upon all; 
We heard her sweet clear laughter in the Hall— 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 
We heard her sometimes after evening prayer, 
As she went singing softly up the stair—— 
No voice can charm thee, Death. 


Where is the pleasant smile, the laughter kind, 
That made sweet music of the winter wind? 
Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith— 
Idly they gaze upon her empty place, 
Her kiss hath faded from her Father’s face— 
She is with thee, O Death. 
Edward FitzGerald. 
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XXIV 
WHAT ZEYNAB SAW. 


“Dick, I want to speak to you. I’m 
sure there’s something wrong.” 

“There'll be something wrong with 
you, if you rush up the steps at that 
rate, after being out all morning. You 
haven’t walked back, I hope?” 

“No, of course not. I had a doolie. 
But it’s really important, Dick.” 

“I dare say it is, but I won’t listen 
to a single word until you lie down in 
that chair and let me fan you. Now 
let us hear about it. You went to the 
Refugees’ Camp as usual, and doctored 
all and sundry?’ 

It was not in the confined limits of 
the Memsahibs’ court-yard that this 
conversation took place, for ‘since the 
arrival of the relieving column the fort 
had been practically deserted, owing 
to its insanitary condition. As the 
town had also been left by the enemy 
in an undesirable state, most of the 
rightful inhabitants were under canvas 
for the present. Quarters had been 
found, however, in the large Sarai for 
a good many of the Europeans, who 
led a picnic existence in the bare mud 
rooms, cheered by such remnants of 
their household goods as they had been 
able to save, until the neighborhood 
should quiet down, so as to enable them 
to return to their homes. Bahram 
Khan was holding out obstinately at 
Dera Gul, where he appeared to hold 
in deep contempt the devastation 
wrought by the besiegers’ mountain- 
guns. They had battered his walls to 
pieces, but he and his garrison retired 
to shelters underground, whence they 


emerged on more than one occasion to 
frustrate, with considerable loss to the 
attacking party, attempts to carry 
the place by assault. Meanwhile, his 
followers’ wives and children, who 
were not admitted into the fortress, 
had thrown themselves quite happily 
on the hands of the besiegers, in the 
calm confidence that this course would 
ensure their being provided with food, 
lodging and medical attendance free of 
cost. To have despatched them, in 
their present unprotected condition, any 
distance from the British lines would 
merely have led to their being killed or 
enslaved by the tribes, and after much 
discussion they were gathered into a 
special camp, under the charge of an 
officer detailed for the duty, which he 
cursed daily. Here they were looked 
after in company with the native wom- 
en and children who had survived the 
siege, and such of the townspeople as 
now began to reappear from myste- 
rious hiding-places or cities of refuge. 
The care of their health was entrusted 
te Georgia, and every morning she 
visited the camp and prescribed for 
any patients that might be waiting her. 
It was from one of these visits that she 
had just returned. 

“I was making a surprise inspection 
of the huts, Dick—it’s necessary every 
few days, you know—and I came to 
one where a number of women who 
have no children are quartered to- 
gether. They were not expecting me, 
and they were just sitting or standing 
about. One of them was Jehanara.” 

“My word!” Dick sprang to his feet. 
“Are you certain, Georgie?” 

“Quite. I never forget a face, you 
know, and hers is a remarkable one.” 
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“And what did you do?” 

“I pretended not to have recognized 
her, and our eyes did not meet, so I 
don’t think she could have seen that I 
knew her. I finished the inspection, 
and then, when I was reporting to 
Major Atkinson I asked him to arrest 
her at once, as I was sure she was 
there as a spy.” 

“And had she got away in the mean- 
time?” 

“Oh, dear, no. When I had made 
Major Atkinson understand which 
woman I meant, he laughed at me, and 
said that she was certainly a spy--a 
spy of our own; and she had a pass 
signed by the General which allowed 
her to leave the camp when she 
liked.” 

“Somebody is being made a nice fool 
of.” 

“That’s what I thought. If she has 
come to the General, and offered to 
betray the fortress to him—that door, 
you know—and it’s all a trap! He 
doesn’t know her as we do. I thought 
of going to him at once, but then it 
struck me that he might laugh at me 
as Major Atkinson did, so I came back 
te tell you as fast as I could.” 

“You thought he might be like Bur- 
grave and dislike ladies interfering in 
politics? Well, I suppose I must go 
myself, and fish for snubs. What I 
do admire in all these big chaps is 
their deep-rooted distrust of the man 
on the spot. I wonder they don’t or- 
der us all out of the district before 
they'll deign to set foot in it.” 

Before very long Dick was _ inter- 
viewing General Cranstoun in the se- 
clusion of his tent. To his observant 
eye, the General’s face wore a slightly 
expectant, not to say conscious expres- 
sion, and he went straight to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

“I should be glad if you would 
authorize the arrest of an East Indian 
woman who calls herself Joanna War- 
ren or Jehanara, sir. She is a secret 
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agent of Bahram Khan’s, and my wife 
found her secreted in the Refugees’ 
Camp this morning.” 

“There is no such person in the 
camp,” was the terse reply. 

“What! has she got away already?” 
cried Dick. “Pardon me, but this may 
be a serious matter. Did she know 
that she was recognized?” 

“I believe not. I understand that 
when she heard it was Mrs. North's 
habit to visit the camp, she considered 
it unwise to remain there longer.” 

“I wish to goodness I knew whether 
that was all,” muttered Dick. “Is there 
any hope of getting hold of her 
still?” 

“I do not know. The matter does not 
appear to me to lie in your province, 
Major North, and I am not prepared 
offer you any assistance.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware, sir, that 
the woman in question is Bahram 
Khan’s most trusted counselior? It is 
generally understood that all our re- 
cent misfortunes are attributable to 
her influence, and I know personally 
that she has done an immense amount 
of harm.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware that the 
unfortunate woman of whom you are 
speaking has been for years most 
cruelly ill-used by Bahram Khan, and 
has vowed vengeance upon him in con- 
sequence? But I am not at liberty to 
Say more upon the subject.” 

“No!” cried Dick, with sudden en- 
lightenment, “because she made you 
promise to say nothing to me before 
she would utter a word. She told you 
that I was brutally unsympathetic, and 
had insulted her in her misfortunes, 
and that I forbade my wife to receive 
her?” 

“These are recollections of which I 
should scarcely expect you to be proud, 
Major North.” Still, the General looked 
uncomfortable. 

“I am prouder of them than I should 
be of being taken in by the most cun- 
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ning Jezebel in India. The woman 
hasn’t a grain of truth in her composi- 
tion.” 

“T have been considered a good judge 
of character,” said General Cranstoun 
severely, “and I would stake my life 
ou Miss Warren’s truthfulness. She 
has told me something of her his- 
tory, and her manner left on my mind 
the most extraordinary impression of 
impotent fury thirsting for revenge. 
No acting could have produced the 
effect.” 

“And so you are going to stake your 
life on her truthfulness? and the lives 
of her Majesty’s troops? I see it all!” 
eried Dick, with growing excitement. 
“You are to be at the north-east corner 
of the Dera Gul rock with a body of 
picked men at a certain time, when she 
will open the door leading into the sub- 
terranean passages. Guided by her, 
you will make your way up with your 
detachment to the gate opening on the 
zigzag path, and hold it until the rest 
of your force comes up. Then the 
fortress is in your hands.” 

“Why—how in the world did you 
know this?” 

“I am acquainted with the lady, you 
see.” 

“But the door—how did you hear 
about that?’ 

“T have seen it. When the place was 
empty, before it was restored to Bah- 
ram Khan, I explored it thoroughly.” 

“And you never communicated the 
fact of the existence of the door to 
me? I should have imagined that the 
interests of the public service would 
have prevailed over any slight personal 
jealousy——”’ 

“I didn’t mention it,” said Dick, “be- 
cause the door is a portion of the solid 
rock, and can only be opened from 
within. It is lifted by a complicated 


arrangement of weights and pulleys, 
and a dozen women couldn’t make it 
stir. I should say it needed ten men at 
least.” 
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The General’s brow gathered black- 


ness. “Your information would have 
been more valuable had it come 
earlier,” he said. “In the circum- 


stances, I do not feel justified in aban- 
doning an excellent opportunity of end- 
ing this revolt, merely in view of your 
suspicions.” 

“They are certainties. Say that you 
and your picked men are trapped in 
the cave—the door works from above. 
The only way out is up a narrow stair- 
case, which only one man can climb at 
a time, but there are holes high up 
through which you could be shot down 
in dozens. Once inside, Bahram Khan 
has you safe—to use as a hostage, if he 
likes.” 

“I should not feel justified in aban- 
doning the attempt,” repeated the Gen- 
eral, “but,’’ he added with a degree less 
of severity, “if you can suggest any 
precautions that might render success 
more certain, I shall be glad to con- 
sider them.” 

“There are to be no lights, I sup- 
pose. Then I would let every man ex- 
cept those in the front rank carry a 
block of stone. We can get them out of 
the ruins not faroff, andif they are 
piled up at the sides of the doorway—I'll 
show the men how to do it—the door 
ean’t come right down, at any rate. 
Then, Jehanara has arranged with you 
that the rest of the force shall advance 
up the zigzag path at a signal from the 
gate? The fire commands 
every foot of the way, and we can't 
shell them to any purpose at night. 
jut if, instead of climbing up on that 
side, our main body was making a de- 
termined assault with scaling-ladders 
upon the opposite side of the fortress, 
where the walls come down to the 
level, that would distract the attention 
of the garrison if you found it neces- 
sary to retire from the cave. My idea 
is that as soon as you are well inside, 
the door will go down and you will be 
summoned to surrender. But the door 
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will stick, and you will be able to re- 
tire in good order, and form outside. 
Then, even if the attack did not come 
off quite at the same moment, you 
would be prepared to resist the garri- 
son if they charged, and be sheltered 
against their fire from above. And the 
best part of the plan,” added Dick 
cunningly, “is that there is no need 
to break faith with Jehanara. If she 
means well by you, everything will go 
off just as you arranged, and her feel- 
ings will not be hurt by the knowledge 
of my base suspicions.” 

“Major North,” said the General, 
holding out his hand, “I have done you 
an injustice. The arrangements you 
suggest seem to obviate all risk, and I 
shall be glad if you will accompany 
me, in order to direct the men who 
will carry the stones. The details of 
the main attack I will arrange imme- 
diately.” 

“Then when was the attempt to be 
made, sir?” 

“To-night, of course. 
if you please.” 

“That was a pretty close shave!” 
muttered Dick to himself, when he 
was safely outside. 


Is to be made, 


And thus it came to pass that there 
yet another night in which 
Georgia and Flora, unable to sleep, sat 
together in one of the bleak rooms of 
the Sarai, and held each other's hands 
in an agony of fear and anxiety, while 
Mabel stole in at intervals from her 
watch beside Fitz to ask whether there 
was any news yet. Over and over 
agaim the anxious watchers persuaded 
themselves that they could hear the 
sound of firing echoed across the miles 
of desert which separated them from 
Dera Gul, and on each occasion they 
assured one another that the idea was 
absurd. Mrs. Hardy came in several 
times to scold them for sitting up, 
twice spoiling the effect of her re- 
bukes by administering hot coffee as 
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a corrective, but she knew as well as 


they did that they could not bring 
themselves to face the solitude of 
their own rooms. At last, just as day 
was breaking, a messenger came from 
the signal officer at the camp to say 
that signals of some sort were visible 
to the eastward, but the mists of the 
morning made it impossible to read 
them properly. There was still an 
hour or so more of weary waiting, and 
then Dick and Haycraft rode in to- 
gether, the latter with his arm in a 
He had been knocked from one 
of the scaling-ladders by a stone hurled 
at him, and the bone was broken, but 
otherwise he was only bruised. And 
what did even a broken arm signify, 
when there was victory at last? 

“It was just as we thought,” Dick 
told Georgia. “As soon as we were 
inside the cave, I saw the door begin 
to come down—shutting out the stars, 
don’t you know? and a voice called 
out to us to surrender. But just when 
the door ought to have descended with 
a crash, it made a grating noise instead, 
and stuck fast, for the stones were 
piled about four feet high on each side. 
The enemy saw the dodge in a mo- 
ment, and opened fire through the holes 
up above, but as we were all in the 
dark, it was a pretty wild affair. Two 
or three were wounded, and from the 
back of the came an awful 
scream—a woman’s scream. It was 
that wretched Jehanara, who had tried 
to escape up the staircase, and was 
shot down by mistake. So now we 
shall never know—or rather, the Gen- 
eral won't—whether she was deceived 
herself, or deceiving us. Then, as we 
got out of the place, we heard the 
sound of the attack on the other side, 
and we raced round to take part in it. 
Our men were already in at the breach 
the shells had made, and by the time 
we got up they were fighting hand to 

We pressed the garrison 
point to point, until 
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came to the zenana. It seems that 
Bahram Khan had talked big about 
killing all his women before the end 
came, but his plucky old mother didn’t 
quite see it. She and the rest barri- 
ecaded themselves in, all except Bah- 
ram Khan’s wife Zeynab, and kept 
him out. The fellow made a great 
fuss about breaking down the barri- 
cade, and went off to find a hammer 
or pickaxe or something to do it with, 
but we got there first. The men he 
had left fought to the last in front of 
the barricade, and behind it the old 
Begum held out stoutly until I came 
up, when she surrendered at discretion. 
Then we found out from one of our 
wounded that Bahram Khan and his 
wife had got away through the cave, 
with either two or three of his men, so 
that he is still at large, though the place 
is in our hands. Of course the regiment 
is scouring the country for him, and 
the tribes are all thirsting for the re- 
ward that has been offered, but it is a 
horrid bother.” 

“Zeynab will scarcely be the help to 
him that Jehanara would have been,” 
said Georgia. 

“No, but I don’t like his being loose. 
I shall get them to post a sentry at the 
gate here, as well as the Sikh at Bur- 
grave’s door, and none of you must 
go outside without an escort. Mab 
mustn’t try any more of her adven- 
turous rides.” 

“Why, Dick, there’s no one for her to 
ride with at present.” 

“So there isn’t, happily. Well, I shall 
be thankful if her devotion to An- 
struther lasts long enough to keep her 
between walls just now. Bahram Khan 
driven desperate would be an ugly cus- 
tomer to meet in an open desert.” 


It was a source of considerable re- 
lief to Dick when he learned that at 
this particular time Mabel was less 
likely than ever to quit her charge. 
Two or three days before, she had as- 
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tonished Dr. Tighe by demanding to 
be allowed to assist in dressing the pa- 
tient’s burns. The doctor, who had 
contrived, with what he regardeu as 
almost superhuman cunning, always to 
accomplish this process at a time when 
she was not on duty, was much per- 
plexed by the request. 

“Trust me,” he urged; “I'll let you 
help as soon as it’s desirable.” 

Mabel shook her head. “You don’t un- 
derstand,” she said. “I want to know 
the worst while he is still unconscious. 
I think I can trust myself not to make 
any sign, but I am not sure, and if it 
is very dreadful—oh, it would break 
my heart if he thought I shrank from 
him because of his scars!” 

“But, my dear young lady, that’s all 
the more reason for waiting. The 
wounds will be far less painful to 
look at when they are a little more 
healed.” 

“That’s just it. If I see them now, 
at their worst, I can’t be horrified af- 
terwards. I want to be able to judge 
of the improvement, so that I may 
cheer him if he thinks he is not getting 
on.” 

Dr. Tighe muttered fiercely to him- 
self, but yielded at last, and gave Ma- 
bel permission to act as his assistant 
at the next dressing. She thought she 
had schooled herself to bear the worst, 
but in spite of all her resolutions she 
shrank and _ shivered involuntarily 
when she realized the frightful change 
in the dark handsome face she had al- 
ways secretly admired. Dr. Tighe, go- 
ing about his work with swift prac- 
tised fingers, said nothing, and pre- 
tended not to notice the drops of water 
which splashed upon him from the 
basin she held. 

“Will he—can he ever look at all as 
he did?’ she asked in a whisper at 
last. 

“If things turn out as I hope, he will 
look no worse than a man who is badly 
marked with smallpox. There will be 
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two or three ugly seams—here, and 
here”—he indicated the precise spots 
lightly with a finger-tip—“but the hair 
will help to cover them when it grows 
again, and if the mouth is much dis- 
figured—why, you must lay your com- 
mands upon the patient to grow a 
beard.” 

Mabel was crying. “Oh, it is too 
dreadful, too dreadful!” she sobbed. 

“Then you had better leave the sick- 
room to me before he recovers con- 
sciousness. There’s no need to make 
things worse for him by raising false 
hopes. Either stick to him, disfigure- 
ments and all, or don’t let him know 
that he ever had the chance of marry- 
ing you.” 

“It’s not myself; it’s for him!” 
flashed forth Mabel. “Stick to him? 
of course I shall. He himself is not 
changed. But I can’t be too thankful 
that I have seen him like this. At 
least I know the worst.” 

Again the doctor was puzzled. Was 

she forcing herself to keep faith, for 
shame or pity’s sake, or was she really 
in love still? He did not attempt to 
argue the matter with her, and nothing 
more was said on the subject for a day 
or two. Then the doctor stopped Ma- 
bel one morning at the door of the 
sick-room. 
; “One- moment, Miss North. Has the 
patient ever exhibited any signs of 
consciousness in your presence—tried 
to speak, or anything of the sort?” 

“Never,” said Mabel in surprise. “I 
should have told you if he had.” 

“I didn’t know whether you might 
be luxuriating in the sentimental satis- 
faction of feeling that you were the 
only person he recognized. You needn’t 
be angry; from your point of view it 
would be very natural. Well, I can’t 
make it out, then.” 

“But has he spoken again—are there 


Lad 


wr 





any signs——? 
“Not a word. But I can't help think- 
ing that there may be a kind of semi- 
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consciousness about him—ability to 
distinguish light from darkness, or to 
hear a loud noise in the midst of si- 
lence, perhaps—and I am almost cer- 
tain that he knows when you are there. 
There are minute variations of temper- 
ature and pulse which correspond day 
after day, marking the difference be- 
tween your presence and absence. It’s 
a queer thing.” 

“And you think he will soon be quite 
conscious? Oh, doctor!” and this hope 
it was that kept Mabel so closely with- 
in the walls of the Sarai as to satisfy 
even Dick. But no further change in 
the patient’s condition seemed to re- 
ward her eager watchfulness. Dr. 
Tighe said nothing more, and Mabel 
was afraid to ask questions. Any good 
news he would surely tell her, and she 
did not want to hear any that was bad. 
After another three days, however, he 
stopped her again outside the sick- 
room. 

“Miss North, I’m going to give that 
poor fellow away. I won’t presume to 
inquire into your feelings towards him, 
but unless you can take him, scarred 
as he will be, without a qualm, you 
had better keep away from him in 
future. He is conscious, but he guesses 
how it is with him, and he means te 
tire you out. He has settled in his 
own mind that if he shows no grati- 
tude for your nursing, and no interest 
in your presence, you will leave him 
alone, so that he won’t be tempted to 
take advantage of your pity for him. 
So he lies there like a log, and the 
self-repression is bad for him. I would 
be glad to see you end it one way or 
another.” 

“Do you mean that he can speak, and 
see, and hear, but pretends he can’t?” 
demanded Mabel. 

“No, no. He can’t see—because of 
the bandage over his eyes, if for no 
other reason—and he can’t speak in- 
telligibly. But he can hear, and he 
can answer questions by moving his 
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right hand for yes, and his left for no. 
That's how I found it all out.” 

“And he has pretended not to be able 
to hear a sound! Why, I might have 
said anything to him—anything! Hap- 
pily I haven’t,” catching the doctor’s 
eye, “for Colonel Slaney told me so 
particularly not to excite him. But 
what do you want me to do?” 

“To please yourself. Either make 
him understand that you mean to stick 
to him, or simply stay away. It'll be 
better for him.” 

“Which have you told him you expect 
I shall do?” asked Mabel, turning upon 
him. The doctor looked guilty. 

“I'd have had the greatest pleasure 
in preparing the poor fellow’s mind, if 
I'd known,” he confessed, “but for the 
life of me I couldn’t decide which 
you'd be likely to do.” 

“Thanks for your high opinion of 
me,” said Mabel, with a short laugh, 
entering the room. “Perhaps you will 
kindly notice that I am putting an end 
to your doubts at this moment.” 

Such was the confused condition of 
Dr. Tighe’s mind that he did not at 
first realize the bearing of this sen- 
tence. Indeed, it was not until he was 
busy in his improvised surgery half an 
hour later that he perceived its full 
import, and made the bottles ring 
again with the shout of joy which 
greeted his discovery. As for Mabel, 
she sat down in her usual place beside 
the bed, and bent over the patient. 

“Fitz,” she said very distinctly, “I 
want to speak to you. You needn't 
pretend you can’t hear, for I know Dr. 
Tighe has been talking to you. Raise 
your right hand when you mean yes, 
and your left when you mean no.” 

No movement of any kind followed, 
but Mabel was not to be daunted. 

“I understand,” she went on, “that 
you don’t like me to be here, and would 
rather I left off helping to nurse you?’ 

This time the right hand 
mistakably raised an inch or so. 


was un- 


“I have no right to offer any objec- 
tion,” resumed Mabel, “but I don’t 
think you need have left Dr. Tighe to 
tell me about it. I suppose I ought to 
have known that I had treated you too 
badly for you ever to care for me 
again.” 

The left hand was shaken two or 
three times with pathetic vehemence. 

“Then some one has told you,” indig- 
pantly, “how old and wretched I am 
beginning to look. Even Flora con- 
fesses it—I made her tell me—but she 
said she loved me just the same. I 
said I shouldn’t mind it, if it didn’t 
prevent my friends caring for me—and 
there were one or two to whom I felt 
sure it would make no difference. I 
never thought that you——No, you are 
not to touch that bandage,” intercept- 
ing a feeble movement of one hand to- 
wards the eyes. “Do you want to 
be blind? But it’s better as it is,” with 
a heavy sigh—‘“better that we should 
part now. I mean, I couldn’t bear you 
to think me ugly.” 

Again the left hand was shaken ve- 
hemently. 

“Do you mean that it isn’t that? 
Then there’s only one other thing it 
ean possibly be. You don’t believe I 
ean be faithful, though you can; and 
you haven’t realized that it’s just this 
accident of yours which removes my 
objection to you. You know I said 
you would look so dreadfully young 
compared with me. Well, no one can 
say that now. You will look like a 
battered veteran, and though I have 
gone off so dreadfully, I shall look 


quite youthful beside you. Do you 
understand ?” 

The right hand was lifted somewhat 
doubtfully. 


“I’m glad of that. 
I have told people that we are engaged, 
and it would be such a very uncom- 
fortable thing if I had to contradict it. 
Now listen. Flora and I have agreed 
that I am not Queen Mab any longer, 


Because, you see, 








— 











but if you agree it will be very rude.” 
Up came the left hand with alacrity. 
“That’s right; then I am still Queen 
Mab to you, and I lay my commands 
on you that this sort of thing is not 
to happen again. I mean to help nurse 
you, whether you like it or not, and 
you will get well much sooner if you 
make up your mind to like it. But 
even if you don’t, I won’t give you up.” 

Both hands were raised. with an im- 
ploring gesture, and Mabel took them 
in her own, and hid her face in them. 

“Because I love you, Fitz. You 
eouldn’t have the heart to send me 
away after that, could you? Don’t try 
to talk; I understand.” 


Returning to her watch that evening, 
Mabel met the Commissioner, who 
stopped to inquire after Fitz. 

“He is conscious; he knows me,” she 
answered joyfully, adding, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “I think perhaps you 
will like to know that it is all right 
between us now.” 

“I am very glad to hear it. I hope 
from my heart that you may be ab- 
sclutely happy. As for Anstruther,” 
added Mr. Burgreve in his old courtly 
way, “there can be no question as to 
his happiness.” 

“We shall always feel that we owe 
it very much to you,” faltered Mabel. 

“It is extremely kind of you to say 
so. I am leaving early to-morrow, and 
that is a pleasant assurance to carry 
with me. I hoped I should meet you 
this evening, as I am dining at your 
brother’s, but I see you have other 
duties.” 

“I am so sorry—I didn’t understand 
--how stupid of me!” cried Mabel. “Are 
you leaving the frontier altogether?” 

“IT am returning in the first instance 
to Bab-us-Sahel, to take up my regular 
duties again. My visit to the frontier 
has extended over a _ preposterous 
length of time, owing first to my acci- 
dent and then to the rising, and I fear 
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it has thrown the machinery of govern- 
ment a good deal out of gear. Person- 
ally, however, I cannot bring myself to 
regret it. I have enjoyed many im- 
portant experiences, for which I did 
not bargain when I set out.” 

Mabel’s eyes fell before the kindly 
look in his. “Can you ever forgive 
me?” she murmured. 

“I have nothing to forgive. The 
fault was mine.” He bowed over the 
hand she held out to him. “The Queen 
can do no wrong.” 

They parted, and Mr. Burgrave went 
on to the Norths’ quarters, two small 
square rooms without a door, and pos- 
sessing only one small window high up 
in the back wall. One side was open 
to the court-yard of the Sarai, and at 
night was somewhat inadequately 
closed by means of curtains and Vene- 
tian blinds. The dinner-table had been 
laid with the help of contributions 
from the Grahams and the Hardys, 
and the Commissioner pretended po- 
litely not to recognize his own reading- 
lamp, the only large lamp belonging 
to the community that had escaped 
the chances of war and earthquake. 
Flora, whose father was dining with 
the General, occupied Mabel’s vacant 
place, and did her part in helping to 
arrange the impromptu drawing-room 
at the back of the room. There were 
screens and a brazier, to mitigate the 
coldness of the evening air, and for 
furniture the camp-chairs which had 
played so many parts in the economy 
of the siege. Dick had received strict 
injunctions to offer his guest a cigar, 
and Georgia and Flora were prepared 
to efface themselves so far as to retire 
into the bed-room should Mr. Bur- 
grave’s principles forbid him to smoke 
in the presence of ladies, but their self- 
sacrifice was not needed. No sooner 
were the chairs arranged than the 
Commissioner, who had been helping 
tu carry them behind the screen, pre- 
pared to take his leave. 
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“I will ask you to excuse me early,” 
he said to Georgia, “for I have a good 
deal of writing to do, and Mr. Beltring 
has been good enough to offer to take 
poor Beardmore’s place for this even- 
ing.” 

He hesitated for a moment, turned to 
go, and then came back again. 

“I think perhaps I had better explain 
something that might perplex you in 
the future,” he said, speaking to Dick, 
but including Georgia. “It has to do 
with the frontier question.” 

“T thought we had come to an agree- 
ment on that subject,” said Dick, with 
some apprehension. 

“Pardon me, I agreed to withdraw 
my report in deference to your repre- 
sentations, but I still think your prin- 
ciples unsound—radically unsound.” 

The rest gazed at him in alarm, and 
he went on. “Your custom of interven- 
ing in trans-frontier disputes, and 
practically exercising authority out- 
side our own borders, is diametrically 
opposed to the traditional policy of the 
Government. I am bound to admit 
that it seems to succeed in your case, 
but it needs exceptional men to carry 
it out. You, Major, especially with 
Mrs. North to assist you’’—he bowed to 
Georgia—“are unquestionably a power 
to be reckoned with all along this fron- 
tier, but what would befall the ordi- 
nary civil servant who might be sent 
to succeed you?” 

“That’s just it,” said Dick. “You 
mustn’t send us the common or garden 
office-wallah up here. Let me pick the 
right man—whether he’s a wild rattle- 
pate like Anstruther, or a steady plod- 
ding chap like Beltring—and give him 
the right rough-and-tumble sort of 
training, till he knows the tribes like 
a brother, and there’s your exceptional 
man when you want him. Only he 
must be the right sort to begin with, 
and he must be caught young.” 

“A possible clue to my own lack of 


success up here!’ mused the Commis- 


sioner. “Still, I fear you will scarcely 
find that any Government will look 
with favor upon a system that would 
practically make the frontier a close 
preserve for you and your pupils. But 
this is what I wished to say. I can’t 
conscientiously work with youon your 
lines, though I have promised not to 
oppose you, and therefore I am recom- 
mending the severance of the frontier 
districts from those of Khemistan 
proper, and their erection into a sepa- 
rate agency under an officer answer- 
able directly to the Viceroy. Don't 
think I have tried to shift the respon- 
sibility from my own shoulders. It 
seemed that while we could not well 
work together, we might work side by 
side. I have done the best I can.” 

He went out precipitately, one of the 
servants hastening to light him to his 
own quarters, thus restoring the lamp. 
Those left behind looked at each other. 

“Poor old chap!” said Dick. “It’s 
about the worst thing he could have 
done for himself, and it’s not very much 
good to us. The Great Great One can 
scarcely be expected to welcome such 
a slap in the face as that. His own 
nominee, sent to carry out his very 
own policy, recommending its reversal, 
not because his views have changed, 
but simply because facts are against 
him!” 

They sat talking round the brazier 
iu the dusk for some time, until there 
was a footstep outside, and Beltring 
pushed aside the screen and entered. 
He had a paper in his hand. 

“Why, you are all in the dark, Mrs. 
North!” he said. “Never mind, I can 
tell you the great news. The Com- 
missioner has just had a telegram 
that the rumor of the Viceroy’s resig- 
nation is true. Lord Torvalvin is com- 
ing out instead.” 

“Torvalvin!” cried Dick. 
frontier’s safe.” 

“And you will be warden of the 
marches still,” said Flora. 


“Then the 
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“That seems to make me out a sort 
of Vicar of Bray,” grumbled Dick. 

“It's only Flora’s poetical way of 
speaking,” said Georgia. “I’m sure it 
sounds much better to talk of keeping 
the marches than of running the fron- 
tier.” 

“Yes,” said Flora. “I was thinking 
of the inscription in Sir Walter Scott's 
hall at Abbotsford, about the ‘men 
wha keepit the marchys in the old 
tyme for the Kynge. Trewe men war 
they in their tyme, and in their de- 
fence God them defendyt.’”’ 

“I like that,” said Georgia softly. 

“Well,” said Dick, “it’s all very well 
for me, but Torvalvin’s coming out will 
be a fearful blow to Burgrave. I sup- 
pose he will feel bound to resign, for I 
certainly don’t see how they can work 
together. Did he seem much cut up, 
Beltring?” 

“He didn’t show it, sir. Only said he 
thought you would like to see the tel- 
egram. Why, his lamp has gone out!” 
Beltring had reached the threshold on 
his way back. “Good Heavens! what's 
that?” 

A wild uproar was arising from the 
camp, which stretched into the desert 
beyond the Sarai, and alternate cries 
of “Din! Din!” and “Ghazis!” were dis- 
cernible. 

“A Ghazi raid!” cried Dick, spring- 
ing for his sword. “Georgie, take the 
boy and Rahah, and barricade yourself 
in with Mab and Miss Graham. You 
have two revolvers, and I’ll send help 
as soon as possible. Take the chairs. 
They'll help to build up a corner.” 

Rahah ran out with the baby, and 
Dick and Beltring saw the ladies safe- 
ly to the door of the sick-room, then 
rushed to the gateway, where they 
stumbled over the dead body of the 
sentry. The tumult in the camp still 
continued, shouts and coming 
from several directions mingled with 
the sound of shots, but in each case 
all was quiet again before they ar- 


yells 


still 


rived at the point of interest. Such 
of the troops as were new to the fron- 
tier looked somewhat ashamed when 
they realized that the attack which 
had thrown the camp into confusion 
was the work of only four men, but 
the more experienced knew that four 
desperate fanatics, armed to the teeth, 
and determined to kill until they them- 
selves were killed, were by no means 
foes to be despised. The one who had 
fuught most obstinately wore a green 
turban, and Dick nodded grimly as 
he caught sight of his face. 

“Bahram Khan! I thought so,” he 
said. “But I’m afraid there’s been the 
devil’s own work done in the Sarai. 
Bring torches.” 

A number of officers ran back with 
him to the gateway, where the sentry 
was found to have been dexterously 
strangled from behind. Entering the 
courtyard, they turned towards the 
Commissioner’s quarters, which were 
in darkness. Suddenly Dick's 
foot slipped. 

“Another body here!” he said, and 
some one brought forward a torch. To 
their astonishment, it was a woman 
who lay before them, dressed in rich 
native garments, which, with the 
coarse chadar covering her face, were 
soaked with blood. She had been 
stabbed in the breast, but was still 
breathing heavily. Sending a messen- 
ger for Dr. Tighe, they went on, in 
growing dread as to what they might 
find. Their fears were justified. On 
the veranda lay the Sikh sentry, 
stabbed in the back, and on the office 
floor was the body of the Commission- 
er, hacked and disfigured almost be- 
yond recognition with a hundred 
wounds. It did not need the verdict 
of Dr. Tighe to assure the men who 
stood round that life was extinct. 

“What can have been the 
Why the Commissioner § and 
North?” were the questions that passed 
mouth to mouth, as Dick tore 


reason? 


not 


from 
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down a curtain and laid it carefully 
over the body, with the help of Dr. 
Tighe. 

“Perhaps the woman can tell us 
something. She seems conscious now,” 
said some one, but when the doctor 
knelt down beside her she pulled her 
veil feebly over her face, moaning out 
a name the while. 

“She won’t let me touch her. She's 
a pardah nishin,” he said, rising. “It’s 
the doctor lady she’s asking for, Ma- 
jor.” 

Dick went himself to fetch his wife, 
and the men stood aside a little as 
Georgia tried to stanch the gaping 
wound, which was draining the poor 
creature’s life away. The woman her- 
self laughed weakly. “It matters not, 
O doctor lady. I shall follow my lord.” 

“You are little Zeynab?”’ asked 
Georgia gently, looking into the drawn 
face. 

“IT am that luckless one, O doctor 
lady, and I die thus for the sake of the 
kindness thou didst show me many 
years ago.” 

“Don’t talk now,” said Georgia. “Tell 
me afterwards.” 

“Nay, I must speak now, for soon it 
will be too late. Six days we have 
been hiding here and there, O doctor 
lady, my lord and his three servants 
and I, and this evening we were in the 
shadow of the oleanders beside the 
gate. Thence we saw the Kumpsioner 
Sahib return to his house with a light 
carried before him, and presently there 
came out a young sahib with a chit in 
his hand, and crossed the courtyard. 
Then my lord said, ‘It is time,’ and 
two of his followers slew the guard at 
the gate, while he and the third flung 
themselves like tigers upon the ac- 
cursed Sikh on the veranda, and killed 
him without acry. I, who had crept af- 
ter them, saw the Kumpsioner Sahib 
sitting at a table with the lightin front 
of him, and a pistol at his right hand 
for truly he feared my lord, even in 
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his own house—and I saw also that 
my lord had crept in like a cat, and 
was stretching out his hand over his 
shoulder for the pistol. But as he took 
away the pistol, the Kumpsioner Sahib 
saw his hand, and turned round and 
sprang up. Then one of the other men 
blew at the lamp to put it out, and the 
light burned low. And my lord laughed 
and said, ‘We meet at last, O Barka- 
raf Sahib. Thou didst indeed believe 
that victory was thine, but if Nath 
Sahib’s sister is not for me, neither is 
she for thee. Death is thy bride.’ At 
first it seemed to me that the Kump- 
sioner Sahib was about to speak, but 
he stood up straight with his arms 
folded, and said nothing, until my lord 
added divers other taunts, when he 
said, ‘Take not the name of that lady 
upon thy lips, O low-born one. Dost 
thou fear to strike me, who am here 
unarmed, that thou speakest evil of a 
woman who is absent?’ Then my lord 
struck him with his dagger, and the 
lamp went out, and they all fell upon 
him and stabbed him many times. 
And coming out, my lord found me, 
and said, ‘Go through the midst of 
the Sarai, and cry out. aloud 
for the doctor lady, that she may 
come out and we may slay her and her 
son, and it may be the accursed Nath 
Sahib himself also.’ But I would not, 
O doctor lady, and therefore it was 
that my lord stabbed me, and that I 
die now at his hand.” Her voice failed 
suddenly, and her head fell back on 
Georgia’s arm. 


They buried the Commissioner in the 
little cemetery at Alibad, and for days 
people went about saying it was the 
irony of fate that his grave should be 
next to that of General Keeling. It 
was Georgia who chose the spot, how- 
ever and she thought otherwise. 

“He would have been a man after 
my father’s own heart, if he had 
known him,” she said, “though I don’t 
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say they wouldn’t have wrangled on 
theoretical questions from morning to 
night. But when I think that with 
death staring him in the face, he would 
not say a word that might turn their 
thoughts to Fitz, who was only a few 
feet away, and absolutely defenceless, 
I feel that he was one of the bravest 
men I have ever known.” 

Not all the opinions expressed con- 
cerning Mr. Burgrave were so favor- 
able, however. On the evening of his 
funeral two Pathan soldiers from one 
of the relieving regiments met Ismail 
Bakhsh near the cemetery, and saluted 
him with marked friendliness. 

“O brother,” they said, “we have 
heard that the famous general, Sinjaj 
Kilin Sahib Bahadar, is wont to ride 
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abroad upon this border by night. Is 
this so?” 

“It is true,” returned the old trooper, 
“and I myself have heard him, not 
once nor twice. And moreover, what 
these eyes of mine have beheld, it is 
not wise to relate.” 

“Pray, brother, tell us when these 
things may be seen and heard? We 
have a great desire to view them for 
ourselves.” 

“Nay,” said Ismail Bakhsh, 
lofty smile, “for that ye must wait 
awhile. It is only when there is to be 
trouble on the border that the General 
Sahib rides, and”’—with a wave of the 
hand towards the new-made grave— 
“the troubler of the border lies there. 


with a 


” 


End.) 


THE FREE STATE BOER. 


BY AN IMPERIAL YEOMAN, LATELY A PRISONER-OF-WAR. 


It was at an interesting and a criti- 
eal time that I first got to know the 
Free State Boer. I was unfortunate 
enough to be taken prisoner early in 
June, 1900, when De Wet had just 
made his dramatic descent upon the 
line, and shattered at a blow the hopes 
that had been entertained in many 
quarters that Lord Roberts’s proclama- 
tion would have permanent results, 
and that the men of the Free State 
had practically relinquished the strug- 
gle. <A very few days before the at- 
tack upon Roodeval and Rhenoster we 
had been assured that the Free State 
was to all intents and purposes quiet, 
that day by day arms in increasing 
numbers were being brought in and 
their owners granted passes to return 
to their farms, and that very little fur- 
ther trouble was to be expected in that 


part of the country. We know now 


that none of these hopes and anticipa- 


tions were to be justified; long months 
have rolled by, but De Wet, after hav- 
ing been repeatedly surrounded, still 
remains at liberty, and seems to be 
able to repair his depleted legions 
when and in what part of the country 
he wills. But early in June last no 
one dreamed that the war was to be so 
protracted. It was confidently held 
that after Lord Roberts’s triumphal 
march through the country all oppo- 
sition would be crushed or melt away 
into nothingness before him. 

That was the opinion entertained on 
our side; what of the other? Naturally, 
when I found myself in the hands of 
the enemy, I took every opportunity of 
ascertaining what their ideas were on 
the subject, and perhaps quite as nat- 
urally I found them diametrically op- 
posed to those entertained by myself. 
A great number of them frankly owned 
that there could be but one ending to 
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the war; but they could not agree with 
me that the beginning of the end was 
in sight. They argued that their pow- 
er of resistance was very little im- 
paired by Lord Roberts’s advance 
through the centre of the country; as 
for the British occupying Bloemfon- 
tein, what of that? It was not their 
business to defend the towns; they did 
their fighting on the veldt and in the 
kopjes, and we should find that we had 
yet plenty of work before us. Indeed 
they freely criticized Lord Roberts’s 
tactics, and said that it puzzled them 
to understand what he was about in 
going right through the centre of the 
country, leaving them unmolested to 
watch his movements from the fast- 
nesses on his flanks. Of course one 
could scarcely expect them to appre- 
ciate, or at all events, if they did, to 
acknowledge that they appreciated, 
the moral effect of pushing on to Pre- 
toria with all possible speed; but they 
argued their case with an amount of 
intelligence and logic which I, for one, 
never expected to find in them. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
in setting down the Free State Boers 
as a lot of simpletons—which, so far as 
I have been able to judge, was the 
opinion formed of them by most Eng- 
lish people—we fell into a very griev- 
ous error. The Free State Boer—I 
speak of the real Boer, and not of the 
dweller in towns, who is altogether 
different—is untutored and simple as 
is the rustic in every part of the globe. 
Of the things that we know he often 
knows little or nothing; and he cares 
little or nothing at all about the doings 
of the outside world. Ignorant he may 
be; a fool he certainly is not. He has 
a native shrewdness which is no poor 
substitute for acquired knowledge; 
and, as is almost invariably the case 
with men who have lived their lives 
in close contact with Nature, who have 
marked her moods and her changes, 
who have allowed nothing in the blue 


sky and the green earth to escape their 
notice, he seems intuitively to have a 
knowledge of human nature often de- 
nied to those whose means of attaining 
it, one would think, must have been 
infinitely greater. Situated as he often 
is miles from any town and the rail- 
way, it is not surprising that his in- 
terests are narrow and that he troubles 
his head little about anything that does 
not immediately affect himself; but 
when any new facts are placed before 
him, he surprises one by his quick ap- 
prehension and ready grasp of facts. 
Particularly is this the case with the 
older men, who have retained much of 
the ancient simplicity and primitive 
habits of the race. Many of the young- 
er men have forsaken the ways of 
their fathers, and, turning their backs 
on the wide veldt, have been beguiled 
by the doubtful allurements of the 
town. In them one finds the super- 
ficial smartness, and the thinly veiled 
brutal arrogance, which are character- 
istic in our own country of a certain 
type of town-dwelling rustic who af- 
fects to despise the tillers of the soil 
from whom he sprung. But they can 
in no wise be regarded as typical of 
their class. 

I had often heard that one of the 
most prominent traits in the character 
of the Free State Boer was his large- 
hearted hospitality. Men who had 
known him years ago have often in- 
formed me how, when travelling over 
the veldt, they could find lodging and 
food for themselves and their horses 
at almost any farmhouse, and when in 
the morning they offered payment, it 
would be almost invariably refused. I 
can well believe this after my own ex- 
perience. During nearly the whole of 
the time I was prisoner my captors 
were hard pressed by our troops; food 
was scarce, and such luxuries as coffee 
and sugar were very rare indeed, even 
at the first, and later on were hardly 
to be obtained at all. Yet whatever 
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they had (I speak of the individual and 
not of the authorities), they would give 
you out of their own little store. Not 
once, but a score of times I have ap- 
proached a friendly guard and offered 
te purchase some flour, biscuit, coffee 
or sugar; only once or twice has the 
offer been accepted. In the other cases 
the burgher has either given freely 
what he could spare, or else replied 
that he had none. As for tobacco, it 
has often happened that when I have 
asked a man to sell me some, he has 
promptly pulled out a twist from his 
pocket, and cutting it in two, handed 
me half, or given me a handful from 
his pouch. Any one who has been on 
the veldt, or has seen campaigning in 
any other country, will be able to ap- 
prove such generosity at its proper 
value, especially when it is remem- 
bered what a confirmed smoker the 
Boer is. 

Perhaps nothing surprised me more 
than the feeling most of them enter- 
tained towards ourselves. I had ex- 
pected to find bitter animosity; I found 
instead a feeling of friendliness which, 
if not very cordial, was, considering the 
circumstances, highly remarkable. Now 
and again I heard denunciations of 
British policy, sarcastic references to 
our habit of increasing the size of the 
Empire; but such dislike as there was, 
was directed against the British Gov- 
ernment, and did not extend to the in- 
dividual. On the contrary, a great 
number of them said that they had 
many friends among our people; they 
had lived side by side with them and 
engaged in business with them for 
years, and had always been on good 


tefms with them; they were only sorry . 


that things should have come to this 
pass. On the other hand their feeling 
towards the European-bred Dutchman 
was very bitter; he could never be 
mentioned without eliciting expres- 
sions of hatred, contempt and scorn. 
The reason for this is not hard to find; 
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1 shall have something to say about 
that presently when dealing with an- 
other side of the Free State Boer's 
character. 

It was pleasant to find how much 
respect and reverence was entertained 
by the Free State Boer for Queen Vic- 
toria. Here again the feeling was par- 
ticularly pronounced among the older 
men and women; in many farm-houses 
one might observe pictures of her 
Majesty and of Oom Paul hung facing 
one another. The character of our late 
beloved Sovereign, her reputation for 
the domestic virtues, her ever-ready 
sympathy for the suffering and op- 
pressed, and the real religion which 
was at the root of all her good quali- 
ties, appealed forcibly to such a peo- 
ple; and as an old Boer said to me one 
day, “Some of our people may hate 
the British, but all of us love and honor 
your Queen.” The same old fellow,— 
a veritable patriarch he was, full sev- 
enty years old, but hale and hearty, 
with long snowy beard and bald head 
—was much perplexed at the Queen al- 
lowing this war to go on. Surely, he 
argued, the gracious Lady must be 
averse from bloodshed, and must de- 
sire that peace should crown the clos- 
ing years of her life; why did she not 
stop it? I tried to explain to him that, 
however anxious our Queen might be 
for peace, her first care would be to 
uphold the dignity and honor of the 
Empire, which had been so grievously 
outraged by the invasion of her terri- 
tories; also that in such matters she 
was guided by the advice of her Min- 
isters, whorepresented the feeling of 
the people. The latter aspect of the mat- 
ter, was, however, quite lost upon him; 
was not the Queen supreme over every- 
one, he asked; I gave it up at last; he 
was evidently unable to understand 
the mysteries of a limited monarchy, 
to see that the head of a State like 
ours possessed really far less power 
than the head of a Republic such as 
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his own. He and his people had been 
accustomed to regard as beyond ques- 
tion the mandate of his pastors and 

masters, however repugnant to their 
own convictions, and one could pardon 
him for thinking that a similar condi- 
tion of things prevailed elsewhere. 

It may well be asked how it was, in 
the face of the Free State Boers’ 

friendliness towards the English and 
reverence for the person of her Ma- 
jesty, that they came to throw in their 
lot with their kinsmen from across the 
Vaal. There can be very little ques- 
tion that the majority of them were op- 
posed to the war, until they had been 
worked upon by the specious argu- 
ments and false representations of 
those to whom they bad been accus- 
tomed to look for guidance. From 
the President downwards, all those in 
authority in the Free State entered 
into a conspiracy to delude the poor 
farmers who did not and could not 
know the real issues involved. It has 
been openly stated that Mr. Steyn was 
directly bought with Transvaal gold, 
and that many other leaders were also 
bribed; whether this be the case or not, 
I am unable from my own knowledge 
te state, but there is no denying the 
fact that they must, in most cases, 
have had some ulterior object in en- 
couraging the burghers to enter upon 
a struggle to which they knew full well 
there could be but one end. They 
knew it, if the burghers did not, and 
they traded upon that ignorance. But 
worse than all has been the unworthy 
part played by many of the pastors, 
who have shrunk from no falsehoods, 
however ridiculous to us, though im- 
plicitly believed in by their flocks, to 
attain the end they had in view. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
the burghers, shrewd and keen as they 
are in the ordinary affairs of life, ac- 
customed to take for granted what was 
told them by their pastors and mas- 
ters, yielding them the same sort of 


obedience as did the English rustic in 
the last century to the squire and the 
parson, never doubted for an instant 
when they were told that, unless they 
resisted to the utmost, their country 
would be taken from them by the 
English? Resistance was preached to 
them as a sacred duty, and the appeal 
was not made in vain. It is true that 
England did not immediately threaten 
their country; but they were told that 
they would come next, that if England 
beat the Transvaalers, she would never 
be content until all South Africa was 
hers. Bound by every tie of blood and 
sentiment to the Transvaal as they 
were, such preaching could not fail to 
have its effect upon the Free State 
Boers; they felt that by abstaining 
from the struggle not only would they 
be deserting their kinsmen in their 
heur of need, but they would also tend 
to precipitate the extinction of their 
own independence. 

And when the die had been cast, 
when the tide of invasion had been 
swept back from Natal and Cape Col- 
ony, when Lord Roberts had entered 
the capital of the Transvaal, and when 
the Free Staters, many of whom had 
been placed in the fore-front of the 
fighting around Ladysmith, saw their 
own capital in the hands of the British. 
still lie upon lie was disseminated in 
order to make them prolong the hope- 
less struggle. No effort was spared in 
order to deter them from taking ad- 
vantage of Lerd Roberts’s leniency. 
In many remote districts nothing was 
accurately known of the proclamation 
which gave them a chance at the 
eleventh hour. Many of the burghers 
were informed of its general impert 
by others who had recently visited 
some of the larger towns, but they 
sought their leaders in vain for en- 
lightenment. They were told that the 
proclamation was but a trick on the 
part of the English to procure their 
surrender. If once they nibbled the 






















































bait, it was said, their homes would 
see them no more; the pledge that they 
should be allowed to return to their 
furms would not be kept; they would 
be sent out of the country to St. He- 
lena, or to some other inaccessible 
place, where they might languish for 
years. It is small wonder that such 
counsels had weight with the Free 
Staters, accustomed as they had ever 
been to place implicit reliance on those 
in authority. The idea of being sent 
away was what frightened them most, 
for their love of their own country, of 
their homes and the soil of their fa- 
thers, is very real and striking. It is 
eusy enough to say that they had 
ample opportunities of finding out the 
truth, that they could judge what was 
likely to be their own fate by that of 
their fellows who had given up their 
arms; but remember the difficulties 
that lay in the path of the man who 
wanted to surrender. First, it was no 
easy task for him to get away from 
lis commando, and if he managed to 
do so, he ran the risk of being treated 
as a deserter were he ever to fall into 
the hands of his late comrades. And 
apart from this there was the feeling, 
the natural feeling, that he would be 
committing a base act in deserting the 
sinking ship, that although he had 
been from the first averse from the 
course his countrymen were taking, 
now that they had taken it, he must 
stand by them to the finish. Your Free 
State Boer is not without a share of 
sentiment in his composition. 

The proclamation was without doubt 
an absolute failure. As I have already 
indicated, it was quite impossible for 
the bulk of the burghers to read it for 
themselves, and thus they remained 
ignorant of what had been Lord Rob- 
erts’s offer. Those who were cognizant 
and who promptly obtained passes, 
consisted roughly of two classes—men 
who never had the slightest intention 
of keeping their pledges, and men who 
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meant to abide loyally by their word. 
That the former were by no means few 
in number I am prepared to admit, but 
I do not believe that they were so nu- 
merous as people imagine. On the 
other hand, there is no question that 
of those who were in the field in June 
and afterwards many had passes in 
their possession; but the question is 
what proportion of them had come out 
again on compulsion. The Free Stater 
who had surrendered, delivered up his 
arms, and obtained the necessary per- 
mission to return to his farm, speedily 
found himself in a very awkward 
position. Sooner or later a commando 
would come to the neighborhood of 
his farm, he would be 
field-cornet or some other official. and 
be ordered to come along with the rest. 
What was he to do? To acknowledge 
that he had a pass might mean ruin; 
he would be forced under fear of his 
life to accompany the commando, and 
his farm would be looted. On the 
other hand, if he kept the compromis- 
ing fact to himself and made some ex- 
cuse for being at home, he would 
merely be told to join the commando 
and his property would be unmolested. 
That there were many such men with 
De Wet I speedily discovered. And I 
do not think I shall be accused of rat- 
ing my own powers of discrimination 
too highly when I say that I was soon 


visited by a 


able to judge between the genuine 
pass-holder and the spurious. It was 
no uncommon thing to find a man. 


who in the presence of others was 
surly and inclined to give short 
swers to my attempts to induce him to 
enter into a conversation, leading me 
afterwards mysteriously aside and pro- 
ducing the fateful piece of dirty pa- 
per. I exhorted many of these gentry 
on the folly and criminality of their 
conduct, and got for answers what I 
have just stated. They could not help 
it, they urged; they had been forced, 


an- 


and they expressed a good deal of lin- 
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gering anxiety to know how our au- 
thorities would treat them should they 
fall into their hands. Of course it may 
be, as has been often suggested to me 
by sceptics to whom I have related 
these things, that all this, and much 
more of the same sort, was only in- 
tended to enlist my sympathies in case 
the tables should one day be turned, 
and it might lie in my power to do my 
present guard a good turn. It may 
have been so, but the explanation 
seems to me a little far-fetched. 

As time wore on, it became appar- 
ent that the minds of the majority, 
or, at all events, of very many of 
the Free Staters, were undergoing a 
radical change. As Abraham Lincoln 
said, “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time;” and so shrewd a 
people as this could not remain 
much longer in ignorance of the 
manner in which they had been be- 
trayed. As the shoe began to pinch, 
as rations became shorter and the 
circle around them on the eastern 
side of the country grew daily nar- 
rower, they began to reflect on the 
things they had been told by the 
prisoners and others, and the words 
of their leaders no longer moved them 
with the old force. It began to dawn 
upon them that they had engaged not 
merely in an unprovoked and wanton 
struggle, but in a struggle also which 
could only end disastrously to them- 
selves. It was curious about this 
time, when Prinsloo was making his 
last stand in the neighborhood of 
sethlehem (we prisoners, by the way, 
were some miles south of Slabbets 
Nek, at a place where we had a 
capital view of the shelling), to watch 
the workings of their minds, to follow 
the complete reversal of the convic- 
tions once so tenaciously held. It 
was hard for them to acknowledge 
that their faith in their leaders and 
in their cause had been shattered; but 
to acknowledge it they were forced, 


and many did, in spite of themselves. 
Their expressions of contempt and 
scorn for their kinsmen of the Trans- 
vaal, who had led them to their un- 
doing, were very bitter. They had 
been used as cats-paws; they had 
borne the brunt of the fighting all 
over the country; the Transvaalers 
had merely made use of them to do 
the bulk of the dangerous’ work. 
There is scarcely a doubt that in the 
earlier stages of the war it was the 
policy of many of the Transvaal com- 
manders to put the Free Staters in 
the forefront of every fight and to 
spare their own men. Notably was 
this the case around Ladysmith; 
indeed it was told me as an absolute 
fact that letters, written by a very 
eminent personage indeed to the 
generals, in which this course had 
been enjoined, had recently fallen 
into the hands of the Free Staters. 
The opinion of my captors with regard 
to the fighting capacity of the men 
from across the Vaal was by no 
means flattering to the latter; and 
many of them had had ample oppor- 
tunities of judging, having fought all 
over the country, at Ladysmith, at 
Kimberley, at Colesberg. Here is 
a little story which illustrates the 
general feeling. Said I to a gunner 
of the Free State Artillery, who 
arrived at Fouriesburg the day before 
my imprisonment came to an end, 
“Have you any news how things are 
going in the Transvaal?” “No,” he 
replied. “I suppose you know,” I said 
tentatively, “that Lord Roberts has 
won a great victory some forty miles 
north of Pretoria, and that eleven 
hundred Transvaalers have _ . been 
killed.”” That was a story going about 
at the time, and I thought it might 
get something from him. “That's 
not true,” he promptly rejoined, witha 
grin. How could he know, I asked, 
when he had owned that he had no 
information? Whereupon he again 
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replied: “Oh, 1 know that can’t 
right. You might perhaps kill eleven, 
but you'll never kill eleven hundred 
They’d never stop 
for that; if eleven had been killed, 
no matter how many of them there 
were, they would be off like greased 
lightning. The only way such a thing 
could possibly occur would be by 
eleven hundred being killed by one 
shell.” That was his opinion and it 
was shared by most of his fellows 
whom I sounded upon the subject. It 
seems curious enough when we re- 
member what was said before the 
that the Transvaalers would 
fight, but that the Free Staters had 
no stomach for the but it 
is also the opinion of most of those 
myself, met both in 


Transvaal Boers. 


war, 
business; 
who, like have 
the field. 

Towards President Steyn it 
also evident that a feeling of some- 
thing like rancour was cherished. 
Indeed it was very frequently said 
that if we could only capture him, the 
burghers would give in, or, to put it 
in another way, they were anxious to 
give in, but could not do so while the 
author of their misfortunes was at 
liberty. At the same time there were 
a sufficient number of stalwarts to 
render giving him up out of the ques- 
tion had there been any desire to do 
so. But I think that feeling would 
hardly have led them to such lengths 
as this: they would have been glad 
enough to see Steyn in our hands, but 
the old feeling of loyalty still retained 
sufficient hold upon them to prevent 
such an event occurring through their 
own deliberate act. Yet Steyn, though 
loud in his exhertations to the burgh- 
ers to fight to the death, always took 
good care not to risk his own precious 
skin. At this period no one knew for 
more than a day or two at a time 
where he was; he would make his ap- 
pearance at a laager, deliver an im- 
passioned speech and then take him- 
619 
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self off, no one knew whither. Possi- 
bly he may once or twice have fired a 
shot—from a safe spot; but as a rule 
he kept carefully aloof from 
where bullets might be flying. 
short, in these days all the wisest and 
best among the Free Staters were 
heartily sick of the whole affair, and 
their sole hope was that it might come 
to a speedy end. Of course there were 
some, chiefly raw youths—for I leave 
the foreign mercenaries altogether out 
of my considerations—who had learned 
nothing and had forgotten nothing, 
who still hugged to their bosoms delu- 
sive notions of foreign interven@on. 
and of driving the English out of the 
country. A vain braggart 
were, always retailing for the edifica- 
tion of the prisoners some atrociously 
incredible story with which they had 
been plied, and never weary of telling 
us of their individual feats of prowess. 
If the older men are to be believed, 
they were by no means so conspicuous 
on the battle-field. Indeed, a great 
many of them were not in what we 
should term the firing line at all; they 


places 
In 


set these 


moved about from laager to laager, 
driving wagons, looking after stores 


and the like, and posing as heroes to 
all the women they chanced to come 
across. But, after all, there are indi- 
viduals of that class in most armies. 
It is more than likely that I shall 
be accused of presenting the Free 
State Boer in too favorable a light. 
Certainly I do not regard him unfavor- 
ably, and if he made a good impres- 
sion upon one who formed his acquain- 
tance in such circumstances as I did. 
the fact speaks well for him. Remem- 
ber that when I got to know him I was 
a prisoner in his hands, had to put up 
with the scantiest of fare, and made 
one of a crowd who were hurried up 
and down the country like a herd of 
cattle. I am not likely therefore to be 
biassed in his favor. But the treatment 
I received at the hands of the men— 
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as distinct from those in authority, 
who in many cases are not the pure 
article at all—convinced me that here 
is a people with whom the task of 
making friends ought not to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult. They have been 
our friends before; some of them, more 
perhaps than we know of, have at 
heart been our friends during the past 
year of strife; they will be our friends 
again in the time to come. 

I am not blind to their faults. 
Perhaps the worst of these have their 
root in an obstinate conservatism, a 
clinging to the old ways, a fervid ab- 
horrence of anything in the nature of 
change. The life that their fathers and 
grandfathers led does very well for 
them; they are content to live and die 
on their farms, content to live in rough 
comfort and to die with the assurance 
(not always forthcoming in these latter 
days) that those they leave behind will 
walk in their footsteps. Ambition is a 
thing they know nothing of; the ad- 
vantages of wealth, and all that money 
can give to its possessor, do not seem 
to appeal one jot to the bulk of them. 
They are constitutionally idle, and 
much averse from manual labor, as is 
indeed the case in any country where 
it is the custom to employ natives to 
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perform all the more arduous work; 
and they are inclined to take things 
very easily, to let their land practi- 
cally look after itself, and to be satis- 
fied with what Dame Nature gracious- 
ly yields them. If times are hard 
and comforts scarce, the Boer takes 
his bad fortune philosophically; next 
year may be a good one. His one de- 
sire in life seems to be not to be dis- 
turbed, to continue on the even tenure 
of his way without external interfer- 
ence. The busy strife, the eager com- 
petition, the unending nervous strain 
of modern civilization, he regards with 
horror; his very soul rises up in revolt 
against it. That this attitude of mind 
is fatal to him cannot be denied; civili- 
zation and progress are the forces of 
the world, and he who sets bimself up 
against them is but beating against 
the solid rock. The Free State Boer 
must either learn or depart. At pres- 
ent he is out of touch with the times, 
and is therefore doubtless doomed 
either to extinction or absorption. 
But anachronism though he be, he 
has his good points; and some of us 
who were his unwilling guests in 
camp and on the march, will carry 
through life a not unkindly memory 
of his rugged personality. 
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*“*Im Walde.”’ 


I stray and sob in the forest. 
The throstle sits on tie bough. 
She springs and sings her purest.— 
“What ails thee, sad of brow?” 


Thy sisters dear, the swallows, 
Can rede thee true my child, 

Who chose the lattice-hollows 
Where erst my darling smiled. 
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My neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Chars- 
ley-Gibbons, pride themselves very 
much upon their “plain honesty.” It 
is necessary, they seem to consider, 
that every stranger coming within 
their circle should be informed of 
this characteristic, and that their 
friends should be retold it again and 
again. Of course by this term “plain 
honesty” they are not alluding to busi- 
ness matters, nor imagining that you 
could suppose them capable of cheat- 
ing. In all monetary concerns they 
are above suspicion. It is certain 
that they would never dream of over. 
reaching you in a bargain, or of at- 
tempting to make pecuniary profit out 
of your ignorance. Naturally we look 
for this probity in persons of our own 
class and grade of life; whether we 
always find it is another matter; but 
we, no doubt, do rely upon a gentle- 
man’s not cheating at cards, or lying 
for his own advantage. 

As I say, I am quite ready to ac- 
knowledge freely that my friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibbons, are in these re- 
spects quite irreproachable. 

But I do complain of their perpetual 
boasting of their plain honesty of 
speech. 

Furthur, I must frankly confess to 
a decided aversion from all plain 
things. 

Take any of them; “a plain dinner,” 
does not that untempting title recall 
the heaviness of a week's indigestion? 
Who in his senses prefers a “plain 
woman?’ Who likes plain walls and 
floors, or admires plain frocks? If 
such an individual does exist he must 
be execrable company. 


A poor, half-senile bookseller the 
other day offered me, with the de- 
structive recommendation that the 
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an edition that I 
told 
that little old man, in language the re- 


binding was “plain,’ 
was desirous of possessing. Il 


verse, I fear, of temperate, that, 

should he again dare so to insult my 

artistic sensibilities, I would forever 
withdraw the light of 

from his stall; he regarded me with a 
weak-eyed surprise, and retired to 
look over some manuscripts, but I 
think he understood me. 

Alas! the unfortunate authors, whose 
writings are all “plainly bound” in 
crimson cloth with gilt lettering, or in 
green with black, and then, like but- 
tons on a card, or herrings in a row, 
set up on a shelf for the soulless 
owner to point at and say: “There! I 
possess all Dickens’, or all Marryat’s” 
or all someone else’s. 

To my mind there remains but one 
thing more worthy of the Philistine. 
and that is, a great, bulky, single vol- 
ume of all a poet’s works. Think of 
it—good and bad, tender and passion- 
ate, satirical and sublime, classical, re- 
ligious and profane, all served up in 
one conglomerated mass between two 
boards! No, let me never endure it, 
let me own my poet’s treasures set 
like jewels in appropriate workman- 
ship; his classical pieces in exquisitely 
tinted calf, with an academic look 
withal, his satirical within cunningly 
devised covers, his songs of love en- 
cased in calf the color of heaven’s own 
blue—anything rather than your plain 
bindings. 

And so also I am angry when, in the 
midst of the ugliness and sordidness 
of this nineteenth century world, one 
boasts to me of his plain speaking, 
plain desires, plain living. 

And, moreover, the evil does not rest 
here; it has many phases, and one of 


my presence 
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these parades itself under the name of 
truth. 

Many centuries ago a certain un- 
happy man asked, “What is truth?’ 
and ministers and propounders of the 
gospel have made much capital out of 
his despairing question. But it is one 
every man must have asked at some 
time in his life; many ask it frantically 
every hour of their existence. For 
truth, as we conceive it, what is it? 
Is there absolute certainty of any so- 
called truth? The devil has yet to be 
shamed. 

Take my friends now, truth is what 
they particularly pride themselves 
upon. 

“Whatever I say,” is Mrs. Gibbons’s 
pet formula, “whatever I say, you may 
always depend upon as true; it may 
not be pleasant, not the false tittle- 
tattle of the world and of society, but 
it is always true.” 

Now, I venture to submit that such 
is not and cannot be the case, no, not 
five times out of a hundred. It was at 
a dinner party a few nights ago that 
Mrs. Gibbons again laid down as a law 
her formula, become through many 
repetitions revolting to me. There was 
seated at her left hand a young author, 
for whose benefit it was pronounced, 
and he smiled and _ replied 
cheerfully,— 

“Dear me! that is awful charming, 


merely 


you know, but you must be often 
cornered.’”* 
“Cornered?” inquired Mrs. Gibbons, 


who detests slang. 

“Yes,” he went on sweetly, 
puzzled, you know.” 

“Certainly not, I make no pretences. 
What can be easier than to tell the 
plain truth?’ 

“Easier to move mountains, I should 
say,” he replied; “truth is so precious 
hard to know.” 

Mrs. Gibbons smiled contemptuously 
and honored me with her next remark. 

“You and I do not agree on this sub- 


“terribly 
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ject, I know,” she said; “I hear you 
told Mrs. Willoughby you hated blunt 
people.” 

“If I have been guilty of so bald a 
speech,” I exclaimed, “appoint 
some penance that shall absolve me. I 
hate qualities, Mrs. Gibbons, not per- 
sons.” 

“Now that I call nonsense,” she re- 
plied, “if you hate blunt people, you 
have a perfect right to speak the truth 
aud say so.” 

“But please tell me,” said the author 
with a suspicious innocence, “is truth 
always the truth*’ 

“How else can it be truth?” replied 
Mrs. Gibbons, with a triumphant air. 
“That is what I always say, you may 
not agree with me in this or that, but 
you know I shall always say straight 
out what is true. I cannot help it if it 
is not what people like; I am not one 
of those who trim their sails to every 
passing breeze.” 

“Dear me, it is all very charming,” 
murmured the young man again, “but 
you have made me very sad.” 

“How so?” inquired Mrs. Gibbons. 

“Why, you know Browning was a 
very clever man, and T thought, yes, I 
did think I might rely upon what he 
said,” replied he complainingly; “and 
yet he makes one of his characters 
say, that a philosopher’s life is spent 
in discovering that, of the half-dozen 
truths he knew when a child such a 
one is a lie, as the world states it in 
set terms; and then, I can’t remember 
his exact words, but it is something 
after this sort, that, after long weary 
years and hard thinking, he finds it a 
truth again, and so, when the occasion 
serves, he re-states it again to the con- 
fusion of somebody else. Now, that 
would imply that truth is subject to 
variation. But perhaps I am stupid. 
you know,” he added, relapsing into 
his innocent air. 

“I never read Browning,” answered 
Mrs. Gibbons abruptly, “I cannot 
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make head or tail of what he means, 
and I am convinced that sometimes he 
did not know himself what he did 
mean.” 

Then I began to get interested; Mrs. 
Gibbons evidently thought the author 
a very foolish young man; neither his 
name nor reputation had yet reached 
her. The lady on my right hand was 
deaf; she was not easy to converse 
with, except in the language of the fin- 
gers, and that she did not always care 
for before strangers; she was a cousin, 
a wealthy cousin, of our host, and I, as 
knowing her, have been often called 
upon to take her in to dinner, our host 
telling me that I’m so good-natured he 
knows I will not mind. I do not, as a 
matter of fact, but I often meditate 
whether I shall ask my host for a per- 
centage when the expeeted legacy falls 
in. Being unable, therefore, to talk 
much or fluently to my proper partner, 
I turned to Mrs. Gibbons. 

“How do you like this room?” I 
asked, it having been all newly deco- 
rated according to our host’s particu- 
lar taste; and tinted green and white 
with pale gold. 

“It is perfectly hideous,” said she 
decidedly; “a dining-room should be 
always dark; these light walls and 
blue plates are more like a_ kitchen 
than a dining-room.” 

“Mr. Letchmere,” cried the author to 
a tall, thin man seated atthe opposite 
side of the table, “do you remember the 
conversation we had at Willing’s about 
truth, when you said you would give a 
year of your life to know one thing 
as absolutely true?” 

Mr. Letchmere passed one hand over 
his gray hair. 

“Yes, I remember; do you claim the 
year?” 

“This lady does,” replied the author 
blandly, “she claims to speak only the 
truth, the plain truth, and she has told 
us that a dining-room should always 
be dark in decoration.” 
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what’s that?’ cried our host, 
looking up from his end of the table, 


“Eh, 


“a dining-room always dark? but, 
Letchmere, you told me that I was 
quite right in my view that dark papers 
are obnoxious; I hate them myself.” 

“It is merely a matter of taste,” said 
Mr. Letchmere politely, but the author 
turned eyes full of burning reproach 
upon Mrs. Gibbons. 

“Merely a matter of taste!” he cried, 
“and you told me it was truth—abso- 
lute truth.” 

The lady had colored angrily. 

“And so it is true,” she said; “I shall 
always think so.” 

The young man laid down his knife 
and fork with a despairing gesture. 

“But if what you say is true, the per- 
son who says the contrary must be 
telling a falsehood. Is our host af- 
flicted that way? Can’t he tell the 
truth?’ He asked this with affected 
earnestness and childish confidence. 

“At all events, it is my opinion that 
a dining-room should be dark,” re- 
plied Mrs. Gibbons unwillingly, for our 
host was now listening. 

“And I consider it should be light,” 
he cried, laughing; “I am afraid this 
room must offend Mrs. Gib- 
bons.” 

“Yes, I cannot say I like it,” replied 
she; and I am certain she ruffled with 
pleasure at being honest at the ex- 
pense of his feelings. 

“What courage, what glorious cour- 
age you must have,” murmured the 
author to her; and I groaned in spirit, 
for I knew what her reply would be. 

“IT am never afraid to speak the 
truth,” she said. 

“Mahomet was not in it with you,” 
he went on, affecting a glib slang; “he 
propounded a certain set of dogmas as 
the truth; but you, my dear lady, you 
far out-do him; you lay down beliefs 
as truth, beliefs formed by circum- 
stances, education or lack of education, 
temperament, climate, half a hundred 
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different environments, and these be- 
liefs you say are truth.” 

Mrs. Gibbons bridled somewhat at 
his expression “lack of education,” and 
was inclined to give a sharp reply, but 
he forestalled her. 

“It must limit you, you know, tre- 
mendously, because, of course, when 
you have once given an opinion you 
can never withdraw it; once a truth 
always a truth, so, if you tell Mrs. 
Jones after dinner, as you sit warming 
your toes in the drawing-room, that 
you consider me an insufferable young 
puppy, you can never alter that dic- 
tum, never offer the palm of friend- 
ship, even though you should grow to 
love me like a brother.” 

Most of us were listening while he 
spoke, and a general laugh went up. 

“That would be beyond the bounds 
of possibility,” rejoined Mrs. Gibbons, 
with asperity. 

Here my deaf friend touched my el- 
bow. 

“What is it,” she asked; “why do 
they all laugh?’ 

“I will tell you afterwards,” I signed 
quickly on my fingers; “we have been 
discussing truth; what is true to one is 
often not so to another.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “surely that is so; 
you tell me that the movements of the 
lips give out sound, but I, if I spoke 
the truth as it is to me, would say it 
is a lie, that there is no such thing as 
sound.” 

She did not use her hands, but spoke 
in that far-off, deadened voice peculiar 
to the deaf. It was pathetic, like the 
speech of an inhabitant from some 
sad land far removed from light and 
love and laughter; she was unconscious 
that, in the pause of conversation, we 
had all heard her, that her tender re- 
monstrance against the insistency of 
apparent facts had fallen like a revela- 
tion upon us. We forgot all potential 
legacies, and looked with somewhat of 
awe and reverence upon her heavy 


features, stolid in silence as the rock is 
stolid; motionless as the water in a 
well is motionless. Then our hostess, 
to break up the silence, gave the signal 
to rise, and the trains and flounces 
swept out of the room. 

Mr. Letchmere came over to our side 
of the table, and, with a light laugh, 
dropped into a chair. 

“Hardly a kindred spirit, St. Leger,” 
said he to the author. 

“Ye gods! a Philistine of the Philis- 
tines,” replied St. Leger; “a disciple 
of bread and cheese life.” 

“It is strange,” went on Letchmere, 
“that, of all the words importing grand 
ideas, that word truth should have be- 
come so prostituted, such a watchword 
of Philistines and backbiters, such a 
supporter of the arms of _ ill-humor, 
such a ladder for arrogant priests.” 

“It is,” replied the author, blowing 
upwards a thin wreath of smoke; “and 
imagine Truth herself sitting upon the 
snowy heights and looking down upon 
the hideous counterfeits men stamp 
with her image and pass as genuine 
coin; she who shows herself in her 
entirety to none.” 

“Say rather who is to be seen of 
none,” responded Letchmere, “except 
through the varying and distorting 
glasses of time and opportunity. Some- 
times, perhaps, at a few rare moments 
the poets see her.” 

Holland was listening; he had seated 
himself next to me, and was reflecting 
light from his mightily glazed and stif- 
fened shirt-front. 

“Poets?” cried he, “you mean scien- 
tific chaps, astronomers and all those; 
no one goes to a poet for truth.” 

The author regarded him with a 
grave dignity. 

“Holland, if there is truth anywhere 
it is in the poet’s mind and eye,” he 
said. 

“I can’t quite swallow that,” replied 
Holland, shaking his head; “look how 
often you hear people speak of the 
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poets’ license, meaning, I take it, that 
they are allowed to color facts.” 

“And don’t people, these same truth- 
loving people, speak every day of the 
‘sunrise’ and the ‘sunset;’ are those 
facts?’ asked the author savagely. 

“No, Holland, no,” joined in Letch- 
mere; “there is no such thing as truth 
for mortals, excepting that limited, en- 
closed, narrow conception of life that 
lies within the scope of each individual 
capacity or incapacity for understand- 
ing the kaleidoscope that whirls before 
our eyes each moment.” 

Holland pushed his glass away from 
before him. 

“Well! I'll be hanged if I understand 
all you mean,” he said; “a fact is a 
fact, you can’t get over it.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the author, 
“facts are the most arch deceivers. 
Did you hear that poor lady when she 
spoke of her deafness? It is true that 
our speech produces sound; but the 
fact remains that for her it does not, 
that the movements of our lips con- 
vey silence and not sound; take also 
the case of a blind man. L go to him 
for information about the earth; he 
tells me that there are objects called 
trees and shrubs; that there is the sea 
and that there are the clouds; but that 
they are all dark, formless, colorless; 
shall I take his word for it and con- 
clude that all other men are poets and 
licensed deceivers, when they say that 
the earth is beautiful and full of col- 
or? And yet the blind man is stating 
facts; it is his capacity that is at fault, 
and not his veracity.” 

“Yes,” said Letchmere, “what we 
mean is this; that, if I in definite terms 
can convey to you the exact state of 
my feelings, then I am absolutely true; 
but true, mark you, only to myself and 
of myself, and for so long as those 
particular sentiments shall be present; 
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but, beyond that, there is no putting 
into language any truth of what we 
eall glibly facts. Truths of mankind 
and of the earth are limited and dis- 
torted through want of knowledge. Re- 
ligion is not to be encased in facts, it 
is often more a matter of feeling and 
of environment than we allow. And 
happiness too; when a man tells you 
he is happy we accept it as true by 
comparison, and do not put ourselves 
to the pains of demonstrating to him 
that he cannot be absolutely happy; 
but, looking aside from the accepted 
conditions of men, imagine the smile 
of an archangel at such a vaunt.” 

Holland scratched his light whisker 
with a whimsical look. 

“Gad, you fellows make one feel as 
if the world were turned upside down 
and, like flies, we walked feet up- 
wards. This is something like your 
doctrine—if I am happy, I must not 
say so lest I should make an arch- 
angel smile; equally, if I am unhappy, 
I must say I am not, lest a differently 
colored archangel should grin. What 
is, is not, but only appears to be, and 
what appears to be is only the effect 
of ignorance or imagination. It is a 
xiddy creed.” 

“Poor fellow,” laughed the author; 
“he wants an antidote in the shape of 
a nice old prosaic statement; give him 
one, Ogden.” 

“Well,” said I, “here you are: to-day 
is the thirteenth day of the ninth 
month of the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four.” 

“But it is not so in reality,” said 
Letchmere, “we call it so only for our 
greater convenience.” 

Whereat with a laugh the talk 
drifted on to other matters till it was 
time to rejoin our feminine members 
upstairs. 

Arthur Hood. 
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THE CULT OF THE TULIP. 


As the spring drifts into summer one 
of the greater glories of the garden is 
the tulip, closed, secret and even droop- 
ing under a chill sky, but gratefully 
lifting and spreading wide to the May 
sun, As you look at them with your 
friend, who also dabbles in gardening, 
his thoughts immediately wander to 
Holland; he has some vague idea that 
there they do these things very well, 
and a sort of remembrance, compound- 
ed of a school history and Dumas’s 
“Tulipe Noire,” that the Dutch once 
went mad over tulips. Unaccountable 
people the Dutch, he reflects; yet bulbs 
will serve as well as anything else for 
cumbling counters, and bull and bear 
ean play their game as readily with 
the name of a flower on a bit of pa- 
per as with certain other Dutch-look- 
ing names which are supposed to 
cover gold in the waste places of the 
earth. But if these records of fancy 
prices, such as 7,000 florins for “Sem- 
per Augustus,” twelve acres of land 
for a single bulb, and so forth, be dis- 
missed as outside true gardening, 
nevertheless the tulip has been in 
Western Europe the flower with a 
tradition, surrounded by a subtle halo 
of fame and rarity, from the time 
when Conrad Gesner in 1559 first saw 
it blooming in Augsburg till the orchid 
displaced it in the affections of the 
wealthy amateur. In a notable pas- 
sage in the “Tatler” Steele catches 
something of the fascination of a bed 
of tulips. “Sometimes I considered 
them with the eye of an ordinary spec- 
tator, as so many beautiful objects 
varnished over with a natural gloss, 
and stained with such a variety of 
colors, as are not to be equaled in any 
artificial dyes or tinctures. Sometimes 
I considered each leaf as an elaborate 


piece of tissue, in which the threads 
and fibres are woven together into 
different configurations, which gave a 
different coloring to the light as it 
glanced on the several parts of the 
surface. Sometimes I considered the 
whole bed of tulips, according to the 
notion of the greatest philosopher that 
ever lived, as a multitude of optic 
instruments, designed for the separat- 
ing light into all those various colors 
of which it is composed.” 

Steele’s essay shows the pitch to 
which the fancy had already reached 
early in the eighteenth century; its 
closing years saw the London florists, 
men who grew their flowers in places 
like Camberwell and the City Road, 
beginning to introduce improved 
seedlings, and henceforward the tulip 
became essentially an English flower, 
for the florists of the Low Countries 
failed to recognize the qualities upon 
which our growers insisted. The early 
half of the last century was the golden 
prime of the fancy; £50 was no un- 
common price for a bulb; £74 is per- 
haps the highest recorded at a public 
auction; but little by little the fashion 
changed, certain trading malpractices 
brought the flower into disrepute and 
to-day only a handful of enthusiasts 
keep alive a few shows, survivors of 
the gatherings that used to be held in 
almost every village in the Midlands 
and the North. For the tulip became 
one of the pets of that born fancier, 
the working-man of the northern man- 
ufacturing towns, and as with many 
another flower, our gardens owe their 
most beautiful varieties to his devo- 
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his heart was with the little strip of 
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shadow of the great mill chimney it- 
self; some of his fellows might be has- 
tening to get wealth, others were deep 
in the heady fight of politics, yet his 
quiet ambition was only to set his 
name to a flower that should stand for 
a generation or so as the head of its 
class. A modest aim, yet one demand- 
ing some labor and a certain measure 
of faith, for the third of a man’s life 
may well run out before a new tulip 
shows all its beauties; nevertheless the 
fame was enduring, for the tulip pos- 
sesses an immortality limited only by 
falling into disesteem. 

Cut a bulb in two at planting time, 
it is seen to be made up of sheaths like 
an onion, five in all; at the heart lies 
the rudimentary flower already show- 
ing its separate parts, and on the base 
between the flower and the first sheath, 
may be discerned a tiny bud. When 
growth begins in the spring this bud 
swells and increases until it becomes 
a facsimile of the parent bulb, which 
by this time has been deprived of all 
its material until nothing is left but 
a few brown skins. So the eternal 
eycle goes. The new bulb that is 
taken up and replanted each year is 
never identical with the old one, but 
only carries on that minute portion of 
the base in which its real existence 
lies. If there are two or more of these 
tiny buds within the heart of the old 
bulb, they all grow more or less, with 
the result of an increased stock, either 
of full-sized bulbs or bulbs and offsets. 
But transitory as tue individual may 
be, if the term individual can be re- 
stricted to the particular bulb of any 
year, the renewed bulb and any off- 
sets will produce flowers that are iden- 
tical in shape and habit, and 
markings with the original stock. To 
that extent the tulip is perpetual and 
varieties are now in cultivation with 
no signs of debility or old age, that 
possess a recorded history of well over 
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The tulip esteemed of the florist is 
essentially a marked flower, delicately 
pencilled with rose or brown or purple 
on a ground of clear white or yellow; 
it is late, flowering in May or 
June, and it belongs to quite a differ- 
ent class from the flowers so 
used for bedding in our parks and gar- 
dens. In these markings resides the 
great mystery of the tulip and also one 
of its most enduring charms, for they 
are not at first to be seen in the flower, 
but fortuitously, often after 
the bulb has had many years of a self- 


even 
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appear 


colored existence. 

With the tulip as with other flowers, 
new varieties cun only arise from seed, 
but when the seedlings come to bloom 
the flowers are self-colored, 
brown, or purple, and in this state 
they renew themselves year after 
year, offspring and increase always re- 
sembling the parent. Suddenly, it may 
be in two or three years, it may be in 
twenty, a flower will be found to have 
changed its character; the color has all 
drawn into fine pencillings on the 
edges or up the centre of the petal, 
and the marked or “broken” flower has 
appeared, will henceforward 
hand on its new dress to its offsets 
without further change. Gradually the 
other bulbs that may exist from the 
same original stock and are still in the 
self-colored or “breeder” state will 
“break” in like fashion; the initial 
seedling has an individuality and im- 
prints on all its descendants but one 
type of “breeder” and one of “broken” 
flower. From this power of breaking 
comes some of the fascination of tulip- 
growing; the fancier eagerly watches 
the unfolding of his breeders; of his 
old favorites in other parts of the bed 
he knows in a general way what to ex- 
pect, but he cannot predict whether 
this year a dull-colored breeder may 
not have flashed markings nor 
what degree of super-excellence it will 
No explanation can be ad- 
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58 
vanced of the cause or origin of 
“breaking,” an incident without paral- 
lel among other flowers, and one of the 
difficulties in framing even a hypothe- 
sis lies in our ignorance of the genesis 
of the cultivated tulip. It came “ready- 
made” to Europe, the Turks had long 
before created the flower with all the 
properties we now know; and what 
wild species of tulip went to the build- 
ing up of the garden flower by hybrid- 
ization and the like, we have no 
means of discovering. The secret of 
breaking and of many other peculiari- 
ties of the tulip, such as the occasional 
habit of forming “thieves,” little bulbs 
growing at the end of a long side shoot 
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and bearing flowers so unlike the par- 
ent that they might be classed as be- 
longing to a different species, all lie 
hid in this unknown parentage, the 
work of those Eastern flower lovers at 
a time when Europe had time for few 
thoughts save fear of man and of God. 

East and West are worlds apart, but 
the thread runs everywhere, and the 
tulip, which to many an English mill- 
hand’s life has been the one revelation 
of beauty, the one touch of glory, is 
in right lineage with the very tulip 
that was to old Omar in far-off Persia 
the image of man’s grateful accept- 
ance of his Creator’s bounty. 





THE NIGHTMARE OF GERMANY. 


It must be very horrid from one 
point of view, to be a German. We 
English constantly forget it, because 
we at once admire and slightly dread 
the action of the German Emperor, 
but no people are anything like so dan- 
gerously situated as the Germans, who 
at three days’ notice may all be fight- 
ing for their lives. We English get 
panics occasionally, but we have al- 
ways a secret confidence in the sea. 
The Austrians have many troubles, but 
they have only one foreign enemy, and 
a friend whom they regard as almost 
irresistibly strong. The French are 
nervous, but they can be invaded only 
from one side, and besides their fre- 
quent historic success against that 
enemy, they trust in an ally, who they 
think will make the invaders always 
dvead an attack in the rear. But the 
Germans are liable to invasion at once 
from the East and from the West, in 
each case by the mightiest armies of 
Europe, separated from them only by 
frontiers which in history have always 
been successfully passed. Within the 


last few days, it is said, the German 
Staff have reported imperfect defences 
on the Eastern side. The Russian 
Army, they say, is so distributed that if 
the Czar ever gave the order great 
bodies of cavalry could, almost with- 
out twenty-four hours’ warning, enter 
Germany, and be followed immediate- 
ly by still more formidable masses of 
infantry. Just think what that means. 
It means not that “Russia would be 
opposed to Germany,” which is the 
way diplomatists and journalists put 
it, but that the most numerous Army 
in the world, drawn from a population 
three times that of Germany, would 
be on German soil, ravaging, shooting, 
burning, levying contributions, and, to 
give it its full credit, fighting desper- 
ately hard. Victory might remain with 
German science, but the loss of life in 
a succession of Zorndorffs would be 
something appalling. A nation in 
arms, however brave, feels wholesale 
slaughter. more especially when it is 
inflicted by a race, which it thinks, 
justly or unjustly, less civilized than 
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itself. Russian generals are probably 
not equal to German, but they know 
how to make their men move forward 
and remain firm, and destroying men 
who accept destruction rather than re- 
tire is always terrible work. Russia, 
therefore, always, appears to Germans 
a most formidable Power, and, as they 
well know, at the moment when this 
unparalleled exertion was required of 
them in the East they would be flooded 
from the West by an Army which has 
for thirty years been organized with a 
view to this very contingency, which 
has a great defeat to avenge, and 
which is probably better supplied than 
any army ever was. It may be said 
that Germany also has a great ally, 
and that is true; but this great ally is 
Lampered by constitutional slowness, 
has throughout history had a habit of 
getting defeated, and might not under 
certain circumstances be completely 
zealous. It is not the interest of the 
Hapsburgs that the MHohenzollerns 
should be crushed; but to see them 
suffer a little, to make them feel how 
important Austria is to their safety, 
cannot, if Royal personages are hu- 
man, be altogether disagreeable. The 
Germans feel as if at first they would 
have to depend upon their own strength 
alone, and as if the strain for a time 
might be more than human nature 
could endure. 

We are pressing this consideration 
just now, not only because the reported 
swing of the German Army towards 
the East is in itself an interesting 
movement, but because we believe this 
political nightmare greatly to influence 
all German politics. The people are 
almost compelled to doubt the wisdom 
of a world-policy which may plant 
abroad forces which, as they cannot 
but see, may be urgently required at 
home. They cannot but question 
whether a great Navy is not something 
of a burden when the battle in which 
their homes will be involved must be 


fought out on land, and when an ag- 
grandized and costly field artillery 
may be their best defence. They can 
hardly avoid thirsting for news that 
Great Britain and Russia are em- 
broiled, and the cloud therefore lifted 
for the time from their own prospect. 
That, it must be acknowledged, is not 
an amiable idea, but still if a lion 
threatened one the sight of a quarrel 
between that lion and an _ elephant 
would not, however kind one might be, 
be altogether unpleasing. And, above 
all, they are forced to watch with un- 
sleeping jealousy, any policy of their 
Government which may give offence to 
Russia, or strengthen that party with- 
iu Russia which ceaselessly argues 
that as Russia cannot be invaded and 
has now an ally of the first force, she 
should take advantage of her opportu- 
nity, and at all events reduce this 
threatening Power which is so arro- 
gant, and which by its mere existence 
limits the expansion of Russia in any 
direction except the farthest East. 
Even internally the nightmare has its 
effect, the strongest Liberals feeling 
that Germany, through this danger, 
needs the coherence of an armed camp, 
and must keep its organization in es- 
sence like that of an army, with an 
executive which, when necessary, can 
act without the deliberation or the 
criticism so valuable in countries of 
a happier geographical position. 
There is another point upon which 
their failure to recognize that position 
makes Englishmen a little unjust to 
Germans. We have all a slight feel- 
ing that they are pipeclayed, that they 
like the severity of their conscription 
and their discipline and would not 
modify them greatly if they could. 
No doubt that is partly true, the drill 
of three generations, with the view of 
honor which it has produced, having 
permanently affected opinion; vut the 
rock upon which the German military 
system rests is black necessity. No 
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German’s home can be made safe 
without a prodigious Army, an Army 
unprocurable by wages; and even that 
Army, vast as it is, would not be suffi- 
cient security but for a professional 
perfection which makes it superior to 
enemies far beyond itself in the num- 
bers who can be drawn together for 
battle. Taking the fighting class as 
six per cent. of the nation, Germany 
has only three millions of warriors 
against nine and a half millions who 
might be opposed to her, and the dif- 
ference can only be made up by inces- 
sant attention, rigid drill, and a certain 
military tone infused into the whole 
life of the nation. Everybody, to take 
a single illustration familiar to all Ger- 
mans, must not only be ordered, but 
be ready, to give up his horse if the 
cavalry require the beast or to obey 
with a certain willingness any other 
requisition. We say our free system 
is better, and it is under our circum- 
stances; but if five millions of armed 
enemies could enter Lincolnshire at 
will, while another two millions were 
divided from Hampshire by no sea, we 
take it that the young man who resist- 
ed the conscription would be deemed 
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a traitor, and that the only criticism 
tolerated on the organization of the 
Army would be criticism intended to 
make it more efficient. Freedom on 
that subject would be given up with } 
many sighs and much reluctance, but 
it would be given up. We did give it 
up as regards the Navy during the 
great war, and the Americans gave it 
up in their civil contest. If we were 
in such a geographical situation we 
should all be Borderers, all aware of 
danger, and all terribly impatient of 
anything which impeded, or threat- 
ened or weakened the preparations we 
should make whereby danger could 
be permanently averted. We should 
wish all men to click their heels when 
they bowed, not because clicking is 
nice, but because it would be a sign 
that the clicker had imbibed a training 
which made him an efficient defender 
of our homes. It is his home, and not 
merely country, for which the German 
fights, and a sense of that, if long con- 
tinued, solidifies opinion, sometimes, 
it may be, into strange forms, but al- 
ways into a concrete that it is hard 
again to reduce to powder. 








T. E. BROWN. 


He looked half-parson and hailf-skipper; a quaint 
Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, saint, 
Salt, humorist, Christian, poet; with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance; and a heart 
Large as St. Francis’s; withal a brain 
Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 
And scored with tunes of human joy and pain. 
Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 
And left the world a high-piled, golden drift 
Of verse: to grow more golden with the years, , 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Break into song, and he that had Love have Praise. 
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DR. NOTT OF UNION COLLEGE.* 


Union was, at this epoch, and during 
the active life of the doctor, the third 
university of the United States, com- 
ing, in the general estimation and the 
number of its graduates, immediately 
after Yale, Harvard being then, as al- 
ways, the first; and it owed its char- 
acter and peculiar reputation to the 
strong and singular personality of its 
first president. I have in the course of 
my life, become more or less ac- 
quainted with many able men, and Dr. 
Nott was the most remarkable of all 
the teachers I have ever known, con- 
sidering the limitation of his position 
and profession—that of a Presbyterian 
clergyman in a time when sectarian 
differences ran high, and his sect had 
no lead in public opinion. He had 
attained his position by the force of 
his character assisted by his extraor- 
dinary tact and eloquence, but unaided 
by patronage, and this at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, at a 
time when institutions were forming 
and nothing was settled in the char- 
acter of society. The manual of public 
speakers which we used to draw on 
for the speeches in class recitations in- 
ciuded, as one of the most brilliant 
examples, the doctor’s oration on the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, killed 
in a duel with Aaron Burr, one of the 
earliest and the most prominent of the 


* Autobiography of a Journalist. By Wil- 
liam James Stillman. 2 vols. Copyright, 
1901. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $6. 


demagogues of America. I have not 
read the oration for fifty years; but as 
I remember it, it was, in the fashion 
or the day, one of the most eloquent of 
all our readings. 

As I was a favorite of the doctor in 
the last year of my course and for 
years after, and as no one has ever 
in my estimation done him justice, it is 
to me a debt of gratitude as 
well as a matter of justice to 
repair as best 1 may this neglect. No 
one but a pupil could ever have fairly 
estimated his force of character, and 
no pupil whose intercourse with him 
was not carried into the post-graduate 
years could measure the ability with 
which he advised, especially in politi- 
cal matters, with his old pupils. In 
the days of his activity, no institution 
in the country furnished so large an 
element to the practical statesmanship 
o; the United States as did Union. Se- 
ward was one of his favorite pupils, 
and it is well known that, up to the 
period of the American Civil War, he 
never took a step in politics without 
the advica of the doctor. Having had 
a struggle with poverty in his 
early life, Dr. Nott sympathized heart- 
ily with the poorer students. and a 
practical education 
gained at Union than was then pos- 
sible at Yale or Harvard. Men were 
allowed to defer payment of the fees 
till later life when their means had 
increased; and, though there were no 


own 


was more easily 
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scholarships, there were many stu- 
dents whose burdens were so far alle- 
viated by the regulations that an 
earnest man who was determined to 
take his degree and work his way if 
he must, needed never leave college 
unsatisfied. 

The doctor’s reading of character and 
detective powers were barely short of 
the miraculous, and his management 
of refractory students became so well 
known that many who had been ex- 
pelled from the other universities were 
sent to Union and graduated with 
credit, so that the college acquired the 
nick-name of “Botany Bay.” There 
came to him once for admission a stu- 
dent expelled from Yale for persistent 
violation of the regulations, and natu- 
rally without the letter which by gen- 
eral usage was required from the pres- 
ident of one university to another, cer- 
tifying the good standing of the stu- 
dent. The president of Yale wrote to 
the doctor to ask “if he meant to take 
that scoundrel into his college.” The 
doctor, who had made a rapid exami- 
nation of the man, replied, “Yes, and 
make a man of him.” In one of my 
post-graduate years, when I was stay- 
ing with the doctor, he told me the 
story of this man. He had estimated 
his character at a glance correctly, and 
saw in him a mismanaged student. He 
was admitted unconditionally, as if he 
had come with the best of characters, 
and for a time he justified the confi- 
dence reposed in him. But the uneasy 
nature one day broke out, and he com- 
mitted a gross violation of the rules. 
The discipline of the doctor began al- 
ways with a friendly conversation, and 
with some men ended with it, for he 
knew so well how to paint the conse- 
quences of expulsion that it sufficed; 
but on the entry of this student into 
his library, he saw on looking at him 
that he “had the devil in his eye.” He 
had, in fact, said to his room-mate on 
getting the summons to the interview, 
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“If the doctor thinks he is going to 
break me in he'll find himself mis- 


taken.” The doctor had a curious 
kind of vision which made it impos- 
sible to say which of the persons in 
the room he was looking at, and when, 
while seeming to be engaged on his 
book, he had looked into the eyes of 
the student, and saw that the light of 
battle was kindled in them, he waited 
for a little, and then, as if pre-occu- 
pied, said to him in his most kindly 
tone, “I am very much occupied at this 
moment, my son; won’t you come in 
to-morrow evening?” The young man 
went back to his room already half 
conquered by the affectionate manner, 
but the important point gained in the 
doctor’s tactics was that the psycho- 
logical moment of combat in the stu- 
dent had been reached and could not 
be kept up for a day, and when on the 
next evening the interview took place, 
his combativeness had given place to 
perplexity and complete demoraliza- 
tion. In this state the doctor gave him 
a paternal lesson on the consequences 
to his future life of the rebellion 
against necessary discipline and of per- 
sistent disorderly conduct, but without 
any actual reproof or mention of his 
offense, and all in his invariably kindly 
tone as if it were a talk on generalities, 
and then dismissed him to think it 
over. He had established cordial re- 
lations with the rebel, and from that 
day had no trouble with him, and he 
graduated at the head of his class. 
Until we reached the senior year, 
and came under the direct care 
of the old doctor, there was nothing in 
the course to awaken special ambi- 
tions. The honors, determined chiefly 
by the marks given at the end of the 
term, being mainly the reward of a 
diligence rather stupid than otherwise, 
as a rule were regarded with great in- 
difference, and, for the most part, fell 
to the men who “poled” most assidu- 
ously and got the best marks for at- 

















tention, diligence and correct recita- 
tion of the set tasks. As I look back 
on the life and work of that period, 
it seems to me that it was most unin- 
telligently spent, and when I reached 
my senior year, and came under the 
direct stimulus of Dr. Nott, I recog- 
nized that, as far as the true educa- 
tion was concerned, I had wasted two 
years, and had I been master of my 
future I should have been inclined to 
go back to the beginning and repeat 
the three years’ course of study under 
the new light, and with a recognition 
of the purpose of higher study, for I 
saw that all that I had gained was 
little more than parrot learning. The 
doctor indeed tried to make us think, 
and he used to say that the text-book 
was a matter of entire indifference, 
and that he would as soon have a book 
of riddles as Kames’s “Elements of 
Criticism,” so long as he could make 
us think out our conclusions. With 
him our recitations were a perpetual 
contest of our wits against his; he 
showed us the shallowness of our ac- 
quisitions, and dissected mercilessly 
both textbook and the responses to the 
questions which he had drawn from it, 
admitting nothing and pushing the 
pupil perpetually into the deeper wa- 
ter as soon as he began to think his 
foot had touched firm land. The first 
term under the doctor brought up 
every intellectual faculty I possessed, 
and I suppose it was to this intense 
appreciation of his leading that I owed 
his friendship and partiality in the 
following years. So far as the in- 
fluence of school can go, I owe to him 
the best of my education, and especial- 
ly the perception of the meaning of 
the word itself. In the senior year I 
turned back in my life, and sought not 
to hasten, but to linger in the precincts 
of study, and the imperious necessity 
of getting to the only occupation which 
would give me the independence I de- 
sired, alone deterred me from a _ post- 
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graduate course of study to compen- 
sate for the inadequacy of the past 
years. 

In entering the church, Dr. Nott had 
deprived the world of a statesman of 
no ordinary calibre, but in the eyes of 
the Protestant, as of the Catholic 
Church, in the country which had its 
precedents to make, as in that which 
had precedents a thousand years old, 
the maxim, “once a priest always a 
priest,” kept him in the pulpit, to 
which he had no irresistible call, and 
to which the accident of his career only 
had led him. Had the church to 
which he belonged been organized with 
an episcopal government, he had cer- 
tainly been its primate; but in the 
vague and incoherent condition of the 
Congregational churches, to of 
which he belonged, there was no career 
beyond that of the isolated pastorate 
of a single congregation. In this in- 
sufficiency of interest for an active and 
influential life there was only the edu- 
cational calling left to satisfy his enor- 
mous mental activity, and in this he 
found his place. The future, which 
may look for his record in libraries, or 
in the results of research, scientific or 
literary, will not find him to occupy a 
position. He had, however, great me- 
chanical inventive powers, as well 
a marvellous knowledge of human na- 
ture; the former solved the problem, 
amongst others, of anthracite coal com- 
bustion for American steamers. In 
the latter lay his qualifications as the 
greatest teacher of young men of his 
generation. 

Nobody could know him except the 
pupils to whom he disclosed himself, 
and to whom his kindly and magnani- 
mous nature was unreservedly open, 
and they were few, and the list is fast 
being cancelled; when we are gone, no 
one will ever comprehend how he 
could have been what he was. But the 
power he always exercised his 
favorite boys was extraordinary; any 


one 


as 


over 
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of us would have done anything per- 
mitted to human nature to satisfy his 
wish. An instance of his influence, oc- 
curring later in my life, will illustrate 
his power over his, old pupils. When, 
several years subsequent to my gradu- 
ation, and on the election of Lincoln as 
President, I had used what influence 
I could enlist with the government, 


(my brother being a prominent Re- 
publican) to get the appointment as 


consul to Venice, which was generally 
given to an artist, the principal peti- 
tion in my favor went from Cambridge. 
It was written by Judge Gray (now on 
the Supreme Court bench), headed by 
Agassiz and signed by nearly every 
eminent literary or scientific man in 
Cambridge, but it lay at the Depart- 
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ment of State more than six months, 
unnoticed. In the interim the war 
broke out and I had gone home from 
Paris, where I was then living, to 
volunteer in the army; but, being ex- 
cluded by the medical requirements, 
and the ranks being full—800,000 vol- 
unteers being then enrolled—I turned 
te my project for Venice, and wrote a 
word to Dr. Nott, recalling his promise 
or years before to use his influence in 
my favor, if ever it were needed. He 
enclosed my letter, with one comtain- 
ing an endorsement of it, and sent it 
to Seward, the Secretary of State, and 
the appointment—not to Venice, which 
had just been given to Howells, but 
to Rome—came by return of post. 





THE EVICTION OF THE SCHOOLMASTER.* 


The day was changing from light to 
dark, a cold rain began to come down, 
and the sky, putting off its 
turned to an inky sable. The travellers 
hastened their steps. They talked 
cosily of the blazing peat fire and the 
welcome that was waiting at Mrs. 
O’Riordan’s, not far from which stood 
the schoolmaster’s cottage. But the 
rain caught them in a sudden sheet; 
they were drenched; and as they came 
over the ridge down toward the vil- 
lage, a thick mist hid the world frow 
them. “Here’s Kerry law for poor pil- 
said Cathal, on whose lips the 


colors, 


grims,” 
rain was beating, “but, however, we'll 
soon be under a solid roof, not like the 
crimson-red feathers in the ould tale 
that every wind would scatter.” 
“Under yon thatch we'll do finely,” 


said his companion, smiling. as the 
rain-cloud lifted. “’Tis mother’s. She 


*The Wizard’s Knot. By William Barry. 
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won’t be expecting me with this neck. 
Dr. Driscoll was to lave word early 


that she should not torment herself 
—I was in good hands.” 

The mist cleared suddenly, and 
Cathal stopped dead. 

“What's on you?’ asked Felim, 
pulled up likewise with a jerk. 

“Oh, God in Heaven!” cried the 


youth, overcome by the same specta- 
cle, “is it your house I see in that con- 
dition? Cathal, man, what is come to 
the place?’ 

Cathal made no answer. His 
were dry, his tongue refused utter- 
ance. With a wild, irregular run he 
plunged down the hill, tore like a mad 
creature through the puddles and the 
unclean garbage heaped in his path, 
and, as if helpless or drunk, clasped 
with quivering fingers the post, 
against which he stumbled, of the 
cabin entrance. But door there was 
The entrance gaped like an 


lips 


none. 











empty eye-socket. Above, within, the 
sky glimmered through clouds—the 
roof of the cottage had been chucked 
off, broken to splinters, and in huge 
) wet pieces the thatch, discolored with 
vegetation, lay inside and outside the 
wrecked cabin. Its mud walls had 
been pulled down within a few feet of 
the ground. Where the fireplace had 
blazed not forty-eight hours ago, a 
blackened patch was visible. Empty, 
silent, under the spouting rain, stood 
Cathal’s home or lay mud and smut 
and moldered straw all about—the 
corpse of a home, torn to bleeding 
pieces by some vile enchanter. And 
the old man embraced the dumb wood, 
kissed it passionately, and cried, with 
miserable tears, like an imbecile, say- 
ing he knew not what. 

“Where’s the few sticks I had any- 
how?” he shrieked furiously. “Did he 
take them for the rint? Where’s my 
books, my Greek and Latin, that I had 
from my young days? Would they be 
any good to Davy Roche? Oh!’’—fall- 
ing on his knees and lifting his 
hands—“short life and hell to him 
this hour! God above, let him be with- 
out a bed, unless in the pit of damna- 
tion! Look at that flagstone, my poor 
boy; ’tis all the fire that’s left me. 
May hell’s could flagstone receive and 
welcome him that quinched the hearth 
on me and mine! Oh, Felim, was this 
the May Day I left behind me!’ 

“Whisht, Cathal, whisht, my dear 
soul,” said O’Riordan, “don’t be kneel- 
ing in the wet and cursing that way. 
We'll go to my mother’s.” 

“I'll die where I lived,” shrieked the 
old man, tearing at his gray hairs. 
“House and home are gone from me. 
The poor tugurium I had these thirty 
years—mea paupera regna—open now 
to all the winds of heaven! ‘Trusting 
to the showers and the storms it is—- 
without roof, without door! My own 
hands put in that door; how many 
times, sitting up on the ridge, did I 
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thatch the place and get no allowance 
or compensation for it! God! is there 
justice at all to be had in this world?” 

His loud cries and lamentations, 
borne on the wind, brought women to 
their doors; children, paddling like 
ducks in the stream, barefoot and 
lively, began to gather round; while 
the schoolmaster knelt, his every sec- 
ond word a prayer, which, as Felim 
said afterward, turned black in the 
face. That young hero was knocking 
violently at his mother’s door, but 
could get no answer until his voice 
made him known. At that the door 
opened; Mrs. O’Riordan appeared, her 
pale face wrapped in a shawl. She 
gave a wild cry on seeing him, and 
hugged the great fellow to her breast. 

“Praise be to the Mother of God, I 
have you once more!” she exclaimed. 
“Come in out of the rain.” 

“But Cathal, mother—the  school- 
master,” he said, resisting. “Don’t you 
hear him screeching inside those four 
walls? What happened yesterday to 
his place? Sure, I needn’t ask; but he 
is out of his mind with the grief and 
desperation. Come and spake a sooth- 
ing word to him.” 

Reluctant, with a scare in her kind 
eyes, the woman was led by her son 
across the threshold of the ruin. A 
larger crowd was collecting every mo- 
ment; but they stood aloof, in silence, 
curious to see what would come of all 
this, held back as by an invisible hand 
from approaching. When Mrs. O’Rior- 
dan went up to Cathal, there were 
significant shrugs and whispers. 

“I’m sorry, indeed, for you, poor 
man,” she said, wiping her eyes. “But 
to think of Joan breaks my heart. ’Tis 
a lamentable thing for both of ye.” 

“Don’t name that name, or I'll lose 
my raison entirely,” answered Cathal, 
stretching out his hands in tremulous 
agitation. “Was there ever a man— 
look at me this day, Cauth O’Riordan, 
and say was any man ever like me? 
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Without a wife, without a roof over 
my old head, at the merey of a scall- 
crow, gray of coat, sharp of beak, 
ready to rip the eyes out of every 
skull.” 

He was a pitiable sight, stained with 
mud, rain and tears; his poor old gar- 
ments draggled in tempest, his lips 
muttering incoherently. 

“We'll get nothing by staying here,” 
said Mrs. O’Riordan, who had looked 
away as if she did not hear his last 
speech. “Come, Felim dear,” and she 
was retreating, when the lad took 
O’Dwyer’s hand. 

“Lave this and come along,” he in- 
sisted; “what use is there in these bro- 
ken-down walls?” 

“He must not come into my house,’ 
said the woman, with a resolution 
that made her voice sound cold. “You 
won’t complain of me, Mr. O’Dwyer; 
but we have all to look to ourselves.” 

“What do you mean, mother?” asked 
Felim; “he shall not come with us? 
What, the friend we always knew— 
Joan’s father—not to get shelter in our 
house, and be thrown out on a day 
like this?” 

“Have your own way, Felim,” she 
auswered, with a burst of tears; “there 
isn’t one standing outside but will tell 
you what orders Mr. Roche gave yes- 
terday, on the very spot where you are 
this minute, tapping his boot with his 
cane. Would I begrudge Cathal 
O’Dwyer the half of what we have?” 

“What orders did he give?’ inquired 
her son, twitching as if Mr. Roche's 
cane had struck a smart blow on his 
collar-bone. 

“When the roof was pulled in pieces 
as you’d pluck a goose, and the sods of 
turf kicked hither and thither, he gave 
notice that any one of his tenants 
should not give shelter to this man, or 
they’d be turned on the roadside. ‘I 
mane,’ said he, ‘to sweep O’Dwyer out 
of the place. I'll now destroy the 
school on him as I destroyed the house 


’ 


he thought his own. I will let him 
know which of us burns the broom— 
and tell him that from me, with my 
compliments.’ ”’ 

“But this one night can do no harm,” 
said the fisher lad, wincing, yet reso- 
lute. “The divil himself wouldn't 
drive an ould man from his door in the 
weather we're having.” 

“There’s worse than the divil,” an- 
swered his mother, with a sour smile. 
“He’s a bad landlord, maybe, but 
*t isn’t house room he denies to the 
people, nor the sod o’ turf nayther. I 
never hear tell that he evicted a poor 
sowl. Do you go in, darlin’ and not be 
fillin’ your young bones with aches 
and agues in the wet.” 

“God direct we,” whispered old 
Cathal; “I’m down, if ever a man was. 
Gray hairs, look for no respect; don’t 
think to have friends unless there's 
money with you.” 

“Never say it,” exclaimed Felim, cut 
to the inwards by Cathal’s taunt. 
“Let a thousand Davy Roches come at 
us, ’tis not in this miserable way we 
will abandon a friend. Be the same 
curse to me that you put on him, 
O’Dwyer, but I will keep the door open 
for you. Man, don’t deny me.” 

The shawled woman was crying 
quietly in her distress and affection; 
the lookers-on, frightened as hares, be- 
gan to moan with that peculiar sough- 
ing which rises suddenly to a shrill 
blast of lament from Celtic lips; it was 
a dirge, an ulagén, over Cathal and his 
ruined walls—pitiable, ineffective; and 
the rain fell, the wind whistled, the 
crowd of women and children seemed 
like desolate sparrows piping in the 
cold. They were all in rags and tat- 
ters, with a lack-luster expression in 
many eyes which betrayed hunger. 
All dreaded the power that, when it 
chose, could fling them naked on the 
world, as it had flung the schoolmaster 
without so much as his “two soles’ 
breadth” of land to call his own. But 
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of resistance they did not dream. 
Young O’Riordan’s defiant cry found 
no echo in these women’s hearts; 
they pitied his mother; they would 
have done what she did. “If O’Dwyer 
made a better hand of his tongue,” 
said one tall virago, “it isn’t that 
would be happening to him now.” 

But the wizard was buttoning his 
old blue coat, and grasping the black- 
thorn he carried. Again he pressed a 
burning kiss on the posts of his 
deserted hovel. “Felim, you have my 
thanks and my blessing,” he said, with 
a certain grave dignity. “Cauth, I am 
not vexed—don’t believe it—that you 
kept the door against me. Tell me only 


what was done to my things—the little 
peculium of furniture and books that I 
had, where are they?” 

“Locked up in the bailiff’s barn till 
you redeem them,” she said more 
cheerfully, feeling that he would not 
now take her boy’s offer. “You will 
surely get help from friends for that 
same,” 

“He that sent us pigs will send us 
sheep,” answered Cathal, with pious, 
satirical double-meaning; and _ then, 
the tears running down his furrowed 
visage, “God knows I wouldn't be 
sorry were Joan and myself lying in 
the one grave.” 





THE CATASTROPHE.* 


Along one of the most precipitous of 
the many Rocky Mountain trails a man 
and a woman climbed slowly one 
spring morning. The air was cold, and 
farther up the mountain little patches 
of snow lay here and there in the hol- 
lows. Two or three miles below them 
nestled ene of the most famous pleas- 
ure resorts of the entire region. Three 
or four times as distant lay the nearest 
town of any importance. Over the 
plain and through the clear atmosphere 
it looked like a bird’s-eye-view map 
rather than an actual town. Far away 
to the left, gorgeous in coloring and 
grotesque in outline, could be seen the 
odd figures of many strangely piled 
rocks. 

- a. * * = + . 

The relation between the two was 
problematic. Certainly there was no 
question of love on either side. Equally 
certainly there existed between them 


*“The Master-Knot of Human Fate.” By 
Ellis Meredith. Copyright, 1901. Little, Brown 
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a rare and exquisite camaraderie, a 
perfect comprehension that often made 
words superfluous. A look sufficed. 
They toiled up the steep, narrow path 
until they reached a wide trail, a car- 
riage road that had been laid out and 
abandoned. It swept around the 
mountain-side, miles above the little 
city on the plain, and terminated sud- 
denly at an immense gateway of stone. 
Here the mountain had been torn 
asunder, and two palisades of gray- 
green rock rose grim and terrible for 
hundreds of feet, while between them, 
dashing over boulders and trees and 
the impedimenta of ages, a little 
stream rushed along in the eternal 
night at their base. Far away to the 
upon range piled them- 
selves against the intense blue sky. Be- 
yond a rustic gate, standing across the 
path that narrowed to a few feet be- 
fore the wall of stone, a park, spark- 
ling and green in the sunlight, 
They stopped and regarded 
the two gateways—one the work of na- 
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visible. 
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ture, the other the feeble counterfeit 
of man—and then swinging open the 
creaking wooden affair, passed into the 
peaceful valley. A few yards away 
stood a small log cabin, but the chim- 
ney was smokeless, and though the 
chickens clucked in the yard, and a 
collie lay on the doorstep, it seemed 
desolate and deserted. Passing along 
an almost invisible trail, they found 
themselves in the wildest and most re- 
mote part of that wild and remote re- 
gion. 
me + * ” * +. > 

There was no one at the signal sta- 
tion. The keeper had gone down to 
the valley for fresh stores and to learn 
something of the terrific disturbances 
that were said to be threatening the 
entire Eastern coast with annihilation. 
Perhaps the owners of the log cabin 
had made a similar pilgrimage. 

The scene was flooded with moon- 
light when the travellers passed the 
gate on their homeward way, and sat 
down on a boulder a few yards with- 
out the frowning portal. The night 
was cold and the woman had put on 
her jacket, and sunk her numbed fin- 
gers in its pockets. In spite of her 
weariness she was troubled and rest- 
less, and turning looked first at the 
beetling crags back of them, then away 
over the plain at the twinkling lights 
of the town below. They heard indis- 
tinctly the sounds of bells ringing wild- 
ly, and overhead flocks of birds 
circled and called with shrill, uncanny 
voices. Yet the moonlight was _ so 
Wright that they saw each other as 
plainly as if it were day, and its placid 
radiance seemed strangely at variance 
with the disturbed wild-fowl, and with 
certain weird and fitful sounds that 
seemed to be sighed forth from the 
bosom of the earth. 

“It is a pity,” she said, “that we 
cannot pass through this gateway into 
paradise without descending to earth 
again.” 


“I don’t believe you are half as tired 
of life as you say,” he answered with 
an impatient movement of his head. 
“You may not shrink from death as I 
do, or enjoy life so keenly, but isn’t it 
a good thing to be alive to-night? Isn’t 
it fine to be a mile or so above the 
rest of humanity and the deadly con- 
ventionalities? Aren’t you glad you 
came?” 

She did not answer, but presently 
said dreamily, “Suppose that plain 
were the sea?” 

“It isn’t hard to suppose,” he an- 
swered. “I have seen the Pacific when 
it looked just so.” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. “Nothing 
is like the sea but itself. You will 
never persuade me that I love the 
mountains so well. And the plains— 
just imagine if all that gray green sil- 
ver were gray blue, with here and 
there a gathering crest of foam, racing 
to break in spray about these moun- 
tains ” 

“Why, look,” he said, drawing her a 
little to one side, “there is your liquid 
blue, with its white crest moving to- 
ward us. Could the real sea look more 
wonderful than that? It is blotting 
out everything. Now it recedes—was 
it not real?” 

She started to her feet. “This is a 
very strange night,” she said irrelev- 
antly, in a rather strained voice. “Lis- 
ten—and see how many birds are flying 
about us; I never saw them fly so at 
night. What does it mean?’ 

They stood together, looking at each 
other with startled faces. The whole 
mountain, all the mountains, seemed to 
be alive and trembling under them. 
Overhead thousands of birds wheeled 
and screamed with terror in their 
mingled outcries. The little creeping 
things scuttled away up the mountain. 
The silver-blue wave widened and 
spread over the plain from north to 
south, and the air was full of a dull, 
terrible roar, as if the fountains of the 
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great deep had broken up and a thou- 
sand white-crested waves rushed to- 
ward the hapless city before them. 
They covered it, and with a wild 
jangle of bells, faintly audible over the 
tumult, it sank out of sight, all the 
gleaming, dancing lights disappearing 
in an instant. The white crests came 
on and broke about the mountains, and 
receded and came on again with a 
deafening roar. Then the crust of the 
earth between the mountain range and 
the spot where the city had been, 
seemed to crack like a bit of dried 
orange peel, and the flood rushed over 
the abyss, and there arose a blinding 
steam that hid the whole scene below, 
and ascending circled the mountain 
peaks in mist. 

All about them on the mountain-side 
rose the cries of terrified wild things, 
and along the narrow pathway into 
the park a herd of cattle and horses 
rushed and disappeared among the 
aspens that trembled as never before. 
The collie, scenting their presence, 
came and crouched whining at their 
feet, and a bird fell exhausted into the 
woman’s arms. She closed her hands 
over it, unconsciously giving it the pro- 
tection none could give them, and in 
the fog moved toward the figure of her 
companion. His arm closed about her 
convulsively. 

“Shall we go farther up the moun- 
tain?” he asked. 

“<‘If it be now, ’t is not to come; if it 
be not to come, it will be now.’” she 
answered, insensibly finding it easier 
to use another’s words than to coin 
phrases while holding death-watch 
over a continent. 

They sat down on the boulder. After 
what seemed like countless hours, she 
said, “I wonder how long we have 
been here. Perhaps it is years.” 

He looked at his watch. “I do not 
know whether we are in time or eter- 
nity,” he answered simply. “It is 
nearly four o’clock by this watch.” 
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Through the dense vapor they saw 
the sun rise, red and sullen, but the 
mist was so impenetrable that they 
dared not move about. The day and 
night passed, almost without their 
knowledge, and the second morning 
found them, as the first, by the great 
boulder. The wind rose with the sun, 
and when it blew aside the veil of 
mist, far as the eye could reach, there 
rolled a sea, white-capped, turbulent, 
fretful, as if unwilling to leave a sin- 
gle peak to tower above its lordly do- 
minion. 

The man and woman followed the 
collie to the cabin, and there found 
some food, then they retraced their 
steps until they could look down over 
the valley where the town had slept. 
Nothing was left. There was not even 
a prospector’s cabin. The shock which 
had succeeded the first wild dash had 
been volcanic. The very caiions looked 
strange, and though they called again 
and again there came no answer. 

“Come,” the man said imperiously. 
“Let us go to the Peak. There must be 
some one there.” 

They reached the signal station late 
in the afternoon; no one was there. 
Looking down from that awful emi- 
nence, they saw on the other side of 
the range the same desolation, the 
Same watery waste. They seemed to 
be on an island, alone on a wide, wide 
sea. Nowhere curled a_ friendly 
wreath of smoke; nowhere was there 
sound of any human being. 

They went wearily back. There was 


nowhere else to go.- If the gateway 
had been awful in its solitude, the 
Peak was still more desolate. There 


was nothing living there, except them- 
selves, and the dog that followed close- 
ly at their heels, making no excursions 
of its own. The hour was wearing 


towards midnight when they sank 
down by the boulder once more to 
watch the darkness disappear, and 
wait for they knew not what. The 
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man built a huge fire, so that if any 
other waifs had been left by this 
wreck of a world they might see the 
beacon, and reply in some fashion. 
They did not talk, except now and 
then, in a half whisper, they gave 
monosyllabic queries and replies. The 
shock that had obliterated a continent 
seemed to deprive them of all active 
use of their senses. They moved only 
in circles, returning always to the 
place from which they had watched 
the cataclysm. 

It was almost sundown when, with 
a superhuman effort, they again en- 
tered the sunny, beautiful park. The 
air was balmy, and there all remained 
quiet as before. In front of the cabin 
stood an Alderney; as they approached 
her, she lowed uneasily. The woman 
looked up, and then spoke aloud with 
the quick sympathy that had always 
been her greatest attraction. She 
seemed to understand so _ readily, 
whether it was a man’s head, a wom- 
an’s heart, or an animal’s wants. 

“She needs to be milked,” she said, 
and pushing open the door she entered 
the cabin. Under the rude porch on a 
slab table stood a number of buckets, 
and there was a stool by the door. She 
took a bucket and the stool and walked 


away a few paces, the Alderney fol- 
lowing. As she began milking she 
looked over her shoulder at the man 
watching her and said, “Won't you 
build a fire?” 

He gathered some wood and went 
into the cabin. She threw out the first 
pint or so of milk, then finished milk- 
ing and strained the foaming contents 
ot her pail into some crocks left sun- 
ning by the door, and went into the 
house. She found some corn meal and 
salt, and deftly mixed the dough, and 
arranging the shovel in the hot ashes, 
set her hoe-cake to bake. In the mean- 
time the man had brought water from 
the brook, and as the woman swung 
the crane over the blaze, he filled the 
iron kettle hanging therefrom. There 
was some sour milk, and by a myste- 
rious process she converted it into 
Dutch cheese. There was some butter 
and a few eggs, and she found a white 
cloth and spread the table with the 
few poor dishes, placing the geranium 
in the centre. As the water steamed and 
boiled, she caught up a tin canister. 

“See,” she said with forced gayety; 
“let us eat, drink and be merry, for 
there is just enough tea in the world 
for two people to drink once!” 
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In quaint typography, with illustra- 
tions corresponding, L. C. Page & Co. 
publish Jessie Van Zile Belden’s story 
of the New Amsterdam colony, “An- 
tonia.” The critical time when Gov- 
ernor Keift’s capricious and overbear- 
ing temper involved the settlers in 
needless war with their savage neigh- 
bors is well described, and the femi- 
nine influence which, as the title sug- 
gests, dominates the story, adds the 


interest of romance to that of adven- 
ture. 


It is reported that Lady Ponsonby, 
the widow of Queen Victoria’s secre- 
tary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, is the per- 
son who supplied material for “The 
Quarterly Review” ’s striking article 
on “The Character of Queen Victoria.” 
Whether this report is correct or not, 
it is everywhere admitted that the in- 
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formation contained in the article 
could have come only from some mem- 


ber of the Queen’s household. 


Sir Walter Besant and Robert W. 
Buchanan died almost on the same 
day. Mr. Buchanan’s death followed 
upon a long period of failing powers; 
but Sir Walter Besant died after only 
a brief illness. The poor and those 
who work among them will long re- 
member the author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,”’ whose social ideal 
was partly realized in the People’s 
Palace at the East End of London. 
Many a struggling author also has oc- 
casion to remember the kindness of the 
same warm-hearted man. 


The spirit of its title breathes from 
every page of Candace Wheeler's 
charming volume, “Content in a Gar- 
den.” Unlike most recent writers on 
her theme, Mrs. Wheeler does not use 
her garden to grow epigrams in, but 
she gathers from it flowers of reflec- 
tion, sentiment and sympathy whose 
fragrance is quite as balmy and re- 
freshing. In a binding of springtime 
green, with pages bordered by vines 
and blossoms in the same tint, the 
book is a delight to the eye as well as 
the heart. The illustrations are the 
work of Dora Keith Wheeler. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


The struggle between French and 
Spanish colonists for supremacy in 
Florida has furnished Mr. George 
Gibbs the outline for his stirring ro- 
mance, “In Search of Mademoiselle.” 
With one of Queen Bess’s bold bucca- 
neers for his hero, a Huguenot lady of 
noble birth for heroine, and a Spanish 
cavalier as villain, Mr. Gibbs has had 
a triple store of ambition and adven- 
ture to draw upon, and he has woven 
together an ingenious and interesting 


plot. Various historical personages ap- 
pear—Charles IX and Coligny most 


notable among them—and religious as 
race antagonisms shape the 
action. Well planned, well told, full 
of incident and appealing strongly to 
the sympathies of the reader, the 
story is among the best of its kind. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


well as 


Supplementary to an earlier volume, 
complete by itself, Olive 
Thorne Miller’s “Second Book of 
Birds” is sure to meet the tastes and 
needs of the boys and girls for whom 
it is intended. The birds are studied 
by families, and by describing, in each 
group, representatives from the South- 
ern and Western sections as well as 
from the Eastern, Mrs. Miller 
adapted her book for use in any part 
of the United States. She writes sim- 
ply and familiarly, with but 
discriminating use of anecdote. The 
twenty-four full-page illustrations— 
eight of them drawn in _ color 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes—add 
to the attractiveness of a thoroughly 
satisfactory book. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


and yet 


has 


lavish 


Recent discoveries as to the distribu- 
tion of disease-germs by mosquitoes 
have excited general apprehension, and 
Dr. L. O. Howard of the Department 
of Agriculture is well within the truth 
in calling the whole mosquito question 
“# live topic of the day.” Himself 
widely known in connection with his 
experiments in extermination by the 
use of kerosene, a cordial welcome is 
assured for his exhaustive little trea- 
tise entitled “Mosquitoes; How they 
live, How they carry disease, How 
they are classified, How they may be 
destroyed.” Written in a style not too 
technical, amply illustrated and full of 
practical suggestions for individuals 
as well as communities, the book is as 
readable as it is useful. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 
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